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THE APPLICATION OF 
THE TALBOTYPE. 


In comparing the Talbotype with the Daguerro- 
type, ttle obvions that, while both are equal in 
fidelity, the former offers much greater facilities of 
transmission and execution, is less cumbrous in 


| its machinery, and equally certain in its operations, 


There is no reason to fear that either invention 


| will supersede the labours of the artist ; in spite of 


all the optical and chemical aid we can afford him, 
the Sun will continue to be a very bad painter, too 
literal in his details, and at the same time too 
false in his proportions. But solar pictures 


| afford valuable materials on which the artist can 
| work; suggestive sketches are necessary before 
| he determines on the completion of a great pic- 


ture, and literal transcripts afford him an oppor- 


| tunity for revising first impressions and correcting 
| hasty observation by mature reflection. As aids 


to memory we believe that bgp ay may be- 


| come of the highest value to travelling artists ; 
oF will save him the trouble of making hasty 
a 


| nius; mind must always be necess 


imperfect sketches, and they will prevent the 


| vexation pry = arising from the omission 


of some bit of detail which he finds absent from 
his sketch, though present in his memory. No 
mechanical or chemical means can ever be found 


| to supersede the necessity of the exercise of ge- 


must to harmonize 
and to combine, if not to create; and the true view 


| of the invention under our consideration is, that 


| it increases the facilities and resources of Art, 


without at all checking its exercise. The Da- 
guerrotype portrait is nowhere received as a sub- 
stitute for the artist’s portrait; but it has been 
practically found to facilitate the production of 
the latter by giving to the artist what we may call 
an analytical display of the features—a kind of 


| skeleton map, which saves him some rough work, 


and sets him free to supply the deficiencies in 


| truth, in life, and in spirit. ‘Such aids are not to 


be despised; the greatest inventors in every art 
and science have been the most sedulous in 
searching for mechanical facilities of execution; 
because every moment saved from what is 
merely mechanical is so much gained for what 
s purely intellectual. We recommend the Tal- 
botype to artists, not as a substitute for their 


| pencil, but as an aid in the use of the pencil; not 


‘o supersede the sketching-book, but to add to 
- richness of its contents ; not to check the play 
o faney. but to supply fancy with new starting- 
points for fresh excursions ; not to limit imagina- 
tion, but to afford the basis on which the imagina- 
live power may erect its creations, We may con- 

utly appeal to most artists for the truth of the 


| Assertion, that—when they come to develop a 
| finished picture from the most elaborate of their 


sketches—they are often haunted by an uneasy 


| ousciousness that some petty detail or other was 


} 


} 





eft unnoticed at the moment, of which the 
— but a vague ph 8 though they og 
een and vivid sense of its effects. Instead, then, 


ty aie the Talbotype with distrust, we think 


they should view it faithful” assistan 
ready to aid their studies and facilitate their ln 

urs, but without the slightest chance of ever 
coming into competition with either. 


_ But there are cases in which fideli 
is of greater value than. artistic sevellonea Take 








most requires freedom, and left wi 
at the — where he most sensibly feels the want 
So ce. Now, the Talbotype remedies both 
ciencies; it gives him all the details in the 
most minute perfection, and enables him to de- 
termine by what variation of these details the 
eneral t may be strengthened and improved. 

e believe that Talbotypes would be found in 
many instances preferable to casts; but at all 
events they could be obtained where casts are un- 
attainable, as in copying parts of edifices, and in 
the tracery of minute architectural details. But 
the Talbotype can be used by those who have not 
been cgay, | trained as artists and de- 
signers. A very brief course of instruction will 
enable any one to use the apparatus who has the 
free exercise of his — and fingers. Materials 
for Art may therefore be collected for the artist by 
every one who visits a remarkable spot, an un- 
known locality, or a striking object. Painters are 
not in the present day the most enterprising of 
travellers; we have had few artists visiting the 
ruins of Babylon or the wilds of Australia; but 
sun-pictures obtained from thence would enable 
the artist to delineate such scenes as faithfully as 
if he had visited the spot; particularly as these 
sun-pictures would give him, or at least might give 
him, some dozen varieties of view from which to 
choose with far less labour than would have been 
required for a single and imperfect sketch. This 
is a hint worthy the consideration of some of our 
enterprising painters of panoramas; they might 
with great ease have Talbotype purveyors in every 
part of the globe, and a very little practice would 
render them better jackals to the artistic lion than 
the superior class of animals he is now compelled 
to employ. 

The apparatus used is so portable that it will 
not add much to a traveller’s baggage, and we 
therefore hope that it will be henceforth an indis- 

msable accompaniment to all exploring expe- 

itions. By taking sun-pictures of striking natural 
objects the explorer will be able to define his route 
with such accuracy as greatly to abbreviate the 
toils and diminish the dangers of those who may 
follow in his track. We have before us a pile of 
narratives of exploring expeditions into the interior 
of Australia, and we find that more than one-half 
of them are utterly worthless, from their very 
vague and indefinite account of the landmarks 
they name as directions for those who follow their 
route. The writers in the Australian — com- 
plain very bitterly, and not unjustly, of this vague- 
ness ; they declare that it is of vast im ce to 
have precise guidance to the spots where water 
may be found— 
** Where’er the scorching sun is high 
And the expected fount is dry.” 

Now, were Talbotypes taken of some of the most 
remarkable objects in the vicinity of the spots 
where water has been discovered, we should, ere 
long, have plans o ized for a systematic ex- 
loration of Central Australia—a country which we 
lieve to have before it the highest destiny of any 

English colony ever yet founded. 
the exploration of African rivers it has been 
found that some spots are fearfully infected by 
miasmata and malaria, while others at a little dis- 
tance are safe and salubrious. Now, Talbotypes 
would obviously be better guides to these spots 
than the best written descriptions; and, had they 
been extensively brought into use, many valuable 
lives might have been saved, which were lost by 
anchori “hoor ep treacherous localities where 

tilential 





pictorial charts afforded better guidance than the 
more accurate of the jards,. In our 
land of railways and ves, where a traveller 
ceases to menreion ae from the moment that he 
purchases a ticket, it is not to comprehend 
the difficulties and perplexithee. which Reset a 
stranger when he has to select between several 
tracks all marked 4 some scarcely 
to be from the rest of the forest or 
these districts made of the points of 
cts sun- ts o 
guidance, the mel oa never slip from 
memory, Sys a ——. a who have 
been — eu w mahogan 

complain they honel lost much time and mabey 
in reco the direction to spots which they 
had selected in one season as favourable for their 
operations in the next. The marks they had made 
on trees and rocks were effaced either through 


accident or , and they had no means of ac- 
curately the landmarks which Nature 
had supplied. 


In marine surveying it would often be of the 
utmost value to have correct delineations of re- 
markable rocks and headlands. Such aids to na- 
vigation in seas rarely explored would often prove 
the means of safety to valuable life and property. 
This would be more es y the case in the 
Indian Archipelago, which seems likely to afford a 
new and lucrative field for the extension of British 
commerce. Pictorial indications of the = 
where pirates are accustomed to lurk, of objects 
that might serve to mark dangerous proximity to 
shoals or to hidden rocks, might easily be obtained 
by the Talbotype, and their value is too obvious to 
need further elucidation. 

It is remarkable that whatever facilitates pro- 
duction tends to increase excellence of produc- 
tion. Textile fabrics have been wondrously im- 

roved since the introduction of the power-loom, 
t may appear romantic to hope that the recent 
discoveries of the applications to be made of the 
subtle agency of light would at all approach the 
wondrous results that have followed from the de- 
velopment of the powers of steam; but we are in 
the Tohnay of invention with sun-pictures, and no 
man can predict the results which may be obtained 
from a farther advance in the paths of discovery. 
We have merely suggested some out of the many 
valuable applications of the invention that have 
offered themselves to our mind, and we have pro- 
bably omitted many others not less important. 
But we are anxious to impress upon our readers 
that the Talbotype must not be regarded as a 
mere philosophic toy; it is, in fact, an instru- 
ment of new power placed at the disposal of = 
nuity and of Art, and which, as in the case of the 
electrical machine and the galvanic trough, may 
be expected to suggest coun new applications 
and develo ts of its principle, as it becomes 
familiarized by use and experience. 

In speaking of the application of the a 
to obtaining copies of foreign designs and other 
works of Art, we are anxious to guard ourselves 
against misapprehension. We do not intend to 
speak of such copies as substitutes for original in- 
vention. It is not likely that they will become so, 
for every nation that has once commenced a course 
of artistic discipline forms a standard for itself to 
which all f importations must be ° 
The Greeks borrowed from the Etrurians, the 
Etrurians from the Greeks; but each race preserved 
its distinct nationality. Our designers will not 
have their invention cramped by a more extended 
acquaintance with f models; on the contrary, 
we believe that they find hints and suggestions 
upon them, and that they will find 

4 developed into 


Talbotype is its perfect accur and precision ; 

This very reason it will be found of no great 

value to the mere servile copyist, It preserves all 

the details, but it requires a fresh exercise of the 

plastic powers to restore to those details the 

thought that gave them life and the spirit that 
infused into them harmonious com 

e 0 nity of stating that the 

wil of te Fuvelppn fee wih She Sune ueber 

the co were taken from the actual objects they 
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effectu- 
st cir 
a torrent or 


circumstance, more than any other, most 
ally separates them from 
without the imitation of 
BTTZ cumstance—motion—being 
\ - " . : | single waterfall — considered as not done. 
Me ar Fie ecn ofthe your end the-| oka admstle fr’ lansespepalater to die 
Sim,—The season of the and the | make it admissible for a r 
Be = — at last roused me out of the painting- | with sunlight while studying torrents, is the 
room. Six months’ incessant i had | very g resulting from the close con- 
brought me down very low, almost tuo low to start | tact of the utmost rightness and darkness which 
with anything like the spirits that used to flash up | a palette is capable of supplying : that is, the in- 
upon first ing into he: country. But the first | tense lightness of the most agitated ages in 
few hours’ bowling along a turnpike road, with | the water, and the all but — ric 
fields of bean-flowers inundating the country with | and depth of the mosses wet rock, make u 
floods of rich perfume on one side, and tracts of | 
grass falling beneath the sweeping strokes of the 
sturdy Berkshire labourer on the other, offers a 
state of things at such utter variance with the 
feverish and incessant commercial throb ing of our 
metropolis that it would be imporsivle not to 
yield at once to its health-promising influence ; 
and I feel myself again. 

It ie a habit, and a bad ene, with many 
fessional and amateur painters, to devote evenings 
and impracticable days to ‘‘ touching up,’’ I call it 
knocking down—the naturalness at t of —their 
sketehes. I shall some of this time in 
writing to you; there our fears, so flattering 
to me, that there may Coe cessation of those 
letters, are in some measure grou 


LETTERS ON LANDSCAPB. pase 


together a vivacity hardly second to sunshine, an 
upon which sunlight, as it can only be rendered in 
paint, is searcely appreciable, if it do not produce 
confusion. This, however, is only meant to apply 
to the nearer portions of such scenes, as the power 
of imitating sunlight would increase in an exact 
ratio with the increase of distance ; and large water- 
falls at a considerable distance are as susceptible 
to a true imitation of sunlight as any other distant 
objects, from the very obvious reason that in the 
same proportion as detail and local colours fail, so 
increases the power of adding some other quality— 
say sunshine. You will find, on examining pic- 
| tures, that those instances of the imitation of sun- 
| shine which may be pronounced the least mis- 
’ takable occur in distance and middle-distance ; 
It is in the meantime gratifying to hear that | and that, in studying Nature, your own most 
“while I have been writing you have been paint- | successful efforts will occur in the same places. 
ing.” This is the “ hacking away with the first | How far this view of the subject may have in- 
instrument that comes to hand” which I would | fluenced Claude—the greatest master of sunlight 
so strenuously urge. It is the doing this, while | amongst the old men—cannot be said; but the 
searching with the utmost avidity for fresh and | greatest number of his landscapes have dark fore- 
improved motive and means, which carries the | grounds and light skies and distances. Indeed, 
world, High motive, fresh and elastic impulse, | the light foreground is, I think, generally allowed 
and any means short of those which may be pro- | to be a modern invention: if so obviously appro- 
nounced egregiously inefficient or disreputable, are | priate a treatment of some peculiar subjects, 
capable of conducting, if not completing, first-rate | though merely on the score of a necessary variety, 
works. The a ape ees of all ages have | deserve the name of an invention. 
worked with them, have triumphed by them. I will, however, say no more on this subject: 
Witness the abolition of the Roman gladiatorial | what has been alre advanced has been done 
games; the Reformation; the discovery of the | with the greatest diffidence, and a fear that you 
new world; Negro emancipation ; penny postage, | may, by possibility—from too much respect for my 
and a thousand etoetras, and amongst them the | opinions—erect that into a rule which, in the 
lives of the poets, the painters, and of the scientific. | hurry of an epistolary correspondence, may have 
As to the best disposal of a painter's time (it is | been intended merely as a suggestion, and some- 
quite exhilarating to find you really feeling your- | thing to hold on by until a time when your own 
self to be amongst the “ painters”), I should say | observations, repeated until they shall become 
a landscape-painter would find, generallyspeaking, | convictions, will furnish you with stronger im- 
his time most profitably spent upon landscape | pulses, higher motives, objects, principles, rules, or 
during the early spring and the autumn; and | whatever else you may like to feel or call them. 
during the summer and winter on torrentand coast | I cannot help feeling assured that our friends— 
seenes, yrs : that is, some of them—will at once call them rules, 
The principal reasons for this lie in the circum- | and say that rules are the fetters of genius, &c. 
stance that coast scenes suffer little or no change | &c.: as though it were possible to find anything 
from the varying seasons. The rocks, harbours, | upon the earth, in the sea, or in the heavens, that 


towns, shores, and sea may be studied as advan- | may be said to be independent of rules! Amongst 
tageously, as regards colour, in the winter and | 


Y | those who are prone to argument, five out of six 
midsummer as at other times. But during the | may be said to be more om rnc een ti their 
carly spring and the autumn there are peculiarities, | antagonist than upon developing any great truth 
and beautiful ones, attaching to eneral landseape, | that the subject under discussion may contain ; 
which would make it a waste of time for a land- | and particularly if such truth may have in it any- 
ge ee to remain on the shore. The pas- | thing capable of overthrowing any particular and 
toral regions, however, though beautiful to walk | favourite theory. And full five out of six of those 
in, - = or to drive in, during the summer persons who are incapable of mastering the intri- 
aes not certainly possess for the landscape- | cacy or complication of a question of Art would, 
ews —~ he os which are universally accor | I fear, be very much inclined to pronounce any 
— pring and autumn. | attempt at placing its causes and effects, its prin- 
bee pe in t eee y- enor maytag | ciples or rules, in anything like a rational form, 
pam A noe a impressive atmo- | as so much sheer humbug ; if they would not even 
— he eaeenenty a ipate that monotony assign the production, and certain and consistent 
= — — 80 ay, Bes vr on the Ps aa mage of a to unassisted intui- 
E tender, tive talent, genius, and inspiration. 
pn ma i ne state of the I have before me now 7m first picture—a sun- 
—_ 4 —~ y-coloured appear- set, with a tolerably extensive lan . I wish 
— — -_ —_e available for | you had left out the | altogether, and 
— Sumeieall _ Lac painted Ad sk 7 itself, — a wall or any 
orren other object which would have left it 
7 ow ~ those w — + ‘ky channels tively by itself. cos 
— . may be said, _ You will at onee guess my motive for this: if 
This lan a , ee than not, it is that under this circumstance you could 
~ ae put down by | have painted the sky more local still, and have 
another a you do | learned by it a great deal more of what may be 
charge must lie called the grammar of sky influences or appear- 


an explanation be pre- | ances, ene yeveens ettemnps can Lave given you 
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farke, for the ‘rendering 
— after that a - d. F 

o be more explicit, I mean to assert 
original of your chy gaits i 
scape cannot by any amount of 
not, backed by any amountof t, tact, and 
severance, be painted throughout up to the 
of local truth ; nor even up to that scale of 
truth which re have attempted to render in 
sky: for the local truths of the landscape part 


nothing like a proportio our sky. 


which be 
bo may under a great 


m to those of 
It will be a repetition of what I have 
stated to say that the same scene on a dull da 
may be not only imitated or translated, but copi 
up to the scale of Nature herself. You will say 
that this would be a uninteresting affair to af- 
tempt, and I acknowl it very willing! , for it 
roves that there are some desirable to do 


present attempt emo s you to be another ; 
can easily make this admission without instituting 
too illiberal a distinction between what may de the 
visual pleasures of those whose calmer p: 
all tend towards fogs and mists, and those who 
never so thoroughly live as when the burning day 
is dancing through their veins, and whose choicest 
reminiscences as regards Nature have been of those 
evening hours when 
** Broad beams of fire athwart the sky 

The sun in reckless joy was flinging; 

Flouting the moon with revelry, 

Who on his downward path went hymning 

His might; with gentle fervour burning, 

Her brightest cheek towards him turning.” 


It would be drawing too fine a line, perhaps, to 
say that this cundeabah ting is not Arts bet 
in doing it there is so little done that it tempts the 
assertion. The means also being quite be to 
the thing attempted, an ordinary amount of talect 
is capable of doing all that is requisite in the mere 
co cess to realize any icular scene in 
this particular state. If, th re, it may not be 
allowable to say that it is not Art, I conceive it 
pm a fair and consistent to say that it cannot 

Fine Art any more than that agers = « 

Sun-pictures, conducted by coarse , may 
become obtrusive and overbearing; but sunless- 
day pictures, condu by coarse minds, beeome 
grovelling and repulsive. A weak mind, again, is 
capable of working out by the copying process 
the local truths and naturalness of the suriless day; 
but the imitation of sunlight in any of its states, 
from the ‘“ white heat” down to the red sunset, 
seldom falls within the powers of even the most 
excursive and vigorous intellect. In point of local 
truth the best instances am t sun-pictures— 
whether by the old or modern masters—must be 
acknowledged by every one acquainted with Land- 
scape Art, to fail infinitely short of the mere local 
truth and character of those works in no 
great extent of sunlight has been attempted. 

I have gone over the subject in this manner in 
order to place before you the true extent of the 
difficulty you have attempted ; and it will at the 
same time take off the edge of any possible disap- | 
pointment you may feel in your first picture: if t | 
may not be somewhat influenced by a wish to | ca 
by this work the truth of what T advanced my 
former letters—a weakness you will very well know 
how, and feel every disposition, to look over. an 

You would have very justly to charge me of 
partiality if I were to omit here the op 
placing the sunless-day pi 





Its peculi 

mission of the character or 

jects from the sky downwards. 
and without the least necessity for 
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scription, but allude to the subjects already 
suggested—the dar -bedded torrent, &e. &e., as 
some of those in which, from the occasional prox- 
imity of opaque light and transparent dark, a 
vivacity impression may be attained only se- 
cond to sunshine itself. 

Now, the most. sa’ t z connected 
with the projection of a picture of class lies 
in the circumstance that upon the palette are 
read the true and full representatives of these 
last qualities of Nature, with her colour; and 
it may be said that they have merely to be re- 
moved from one surface (the palette). and Hagen 
upon another (the canvas), consistently with her 
LOCAL CHARACTER, and within the bounds of her 
GENERAL FORM, which must always come under 
the power of drawing. The one idealized and 
made to subserve to one undevia and single 
expression by close and appropriate selection ; and 
the other pronounced unequivocally by an intel- 
ligence of touch, manner, and characteristic ge- 
neral execution, texture, &e. 

Iam afraid that you will imagine I am always 
pulling away atthe curb-rein ; but, since you have 
now deems yourself upon the embroilments as 
well as the fascinations of colour, I fear that you 
will not be easily brought back to the detailed out- 
lines in which t was so anxious you should. for 
the first year discipline yourself; and, in lieu of 
this, I am now equally solicitous that, instead of 
the glories of the western sky at eight p.m,, you 
should devote your energies towards and in the 
neighbourhood of the north, from three hours be- 
fore to three or four hours after midday. 

I assure you that I urge this under the most 
| sincere solicitude for your ultimate success, I 
| urge it from a very dear-bought experience of my 

own, and a regret only commensurate with the 
character of the bargain; the sole advantage of 
which consists in my being able to say that—such 
as I am—I am a self-taught painter; and to 
which any old fox in the trade would reply, that 
I must have sown @ many wild oats. 

I acknowledge to have been sowing these wild 
oats for full half the time I have been pai : 
for chance seldom throws a man upon the right 
road without a director. And I would urge, just 
within the bounds of offending a generous mind, 
that for the present you confine yourself to 
painting colourless light. You will by this means 
obtain a knowledge of, and a power over, pai ting 
the general | character of Nature that i 
never desert you, and be of tho greatest use while 
engaged in attempts at imitating the various and 
glorious changes which Nature occasionally rings 
out upon this more general state of things. 

I would even urge this mode of commencement 
upon a person who should be bent upon ultimately 
painting nothing but sunsets and sunrisings, 

And now, as you are fairly implicated in a sun- 
set picture, for some few more remarks upon it, 

I imagine that you have mistaken the position 
of some of the reds, as they appear tome to be 
placed where there could have been but yellows. 

The aggregation of colour is from white, through 
yellow and red, into blue. Thus, in a sunset, t 
the first density creates light yellow, the second 
yellow, the third orange, the fourth red, the fifth 
red purple, the sixth purple, the seventh blue 
purple, and the eighth blue. 

This circumstance is one of those which never 

change. It is one of the regular verbs of Nature. 
Ifit — degree, it never alters in principle ; 
and a modification of the same state of things is 
angomntiy discoverable even at midday. 
_ Thus, if the slightest tinge of red be discoverable 
in any part of a sky at noon, which there very fre- 
quently is, you may be sure that about the same 
amount may be diseovered both of and blue. 
| speak of the clouds, and not the blue space. 

n this case—and Ruisdael has done it in 
best pictures more faithfully and deli 
any one else—the a lights on a cloud 
be white, the next lowest lights yello 
next lowest reddish, the half shade 
depths bluish. This would obtain 
cloud, and particularly on that 
should be short of the density of the 


ad 
two 





he next 
| not, but 





rilliantly lighted b pry en oe Yn agg 
a sun a, 

small dark clouds. What keeps up ths deneptiens 

is the variety of colour in such mimic clouds; which 

are in reality nothing more than the half shadow 


the opposite mass of light, and with their forms 
the colour which the sunlight accumulates in 
going Seah them: i.¢., yellowish in passing 
through their thin edges, reddish in passing 
through their thicker portions, and gray in pass- 
ing through those parts which may be se and 
thick enough to nearly obstruct the passage of 
a altogether. 
ouvermans ap 
much struck with 


ars to me to have been so 
beauties of those chromatic 
phenomena resulting from the ial obstruction 
of light in passing through di t thicknesses 
of colouring media that he has made it a most 
prominent feature in his sky-painting.. 

Whether he have carried the exterision or ex- 
aggeration of this phenomena too far or not, will 
— upon the oscillations in the taste of the 

ifferent through which care and a love of 
the beautiful shall be able to transmit his elegant 
and refined productions, For myself, I cannot 
help imagining them of too ornamental a cha- 
racter. I particularly allude to those instances in 
which the upper portions of his day skies have all 
but the colour of the evening skies of some other 
men; and at least double the variety of those of 
Cuyp, who may be said to rank as the finest even- 
ing sky painter in the world. They certainly, 
like some of those of our own time, smack too 
much of the drawing-room and the artificial; and, 
to be truly relished, require the mind to be first 
lifted Pes 2 somewhat artificial ~~ also —a 
state ndent upon a champagne dinner, two 
cups of fice, the presence of fashion and beauty, 
three waltzes, the glitter of furniture, and the 
still higher glitter of the spirits from all those 
combined causes. One does not then stop to too 
closely criticise the works of the painters of the 
ornamental: light and colour obtained, and the 
means, however eccentric, are freely sanctioned. 

I will in my next letter send you a diagram 
which will more clearly explain some of the laws 
by which sky appearances are governed; for, though 
some skies (those of and about noon) retain their 
colour for a sufficient length of time to allow of 
being easily studied, it is not the case with those 
of the morning and onouegs and a grammar or 
groundwork of this sort will materially assist you. 

Ishould imagine, from the depth and some other 
points in your sky which would result from such a 
process, that you had painted the blue and u 
part of it first, and the coloured portion 
wards. Although there is a possibility of a very 
fine sky being produced in this manner, yet 
are more chances against than for it. And in all 
cases of brilliant light, whether it be diffused 
through an evening sky or confined to a single 
cloud, but most particularly in morning and even- 
ing effects, I would strongly advise your com- 
mencing with the light and colour; driving it well 
up under that part which is to be blue. This will 
secure to you two ints—the utmost 
sible purity and bri 


= 


through it. 

of sky is to be much 
stout gra- 

blue to the 


ually breaking 
The + Ain of this nm 
enhanced by dead colouring, in a 
dation from light citrine under 
ta maemo or f resorting to the 
ever fora moment t 0 
old-fashioned and unnatural trick of attempting to 
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You lament, and that very eloquently, 
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you may have seen, some of them have 
able to come into existence after many years, 
sometimes a whole life of this “‘ cramming.” 
for your comfort and encouragement, 
our best ters, if not full of, are rife wi 
same of early mistakes as your first 
presents. I should be rather ashamed to send yo 
the correct number of them which still remain 
my own possession unburnt; but I hold in 
kind of veneration everything which has 
done under the 7 of my only mistress, Nature. 
You have on the left of your picture the broad 
breast of a retreating wood, in rather highly. 
coloured sunshine, with its side in shadow. 
side in shadow is, I think, admirably done; 
but you scem to have the same colour 
with which this shadow is painted in de 
the smaller forms of the lighted breast. This, 
think, could not have been done from nature, as 
two or three circumstances would have caused 
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single trees, and in some measure = 
with warm colour their shadowed sides. the 
light and colour which fall on those sides of the 
trees which are farthest from you, and out of 
sight, would from their proximity reflect strongly 


on sides which are in shadow and in t. 
This of itself would materially change the co- 
lour of those from that of the solid sha- 


es 
dow.ad the dich dla af the weed, sail make tt 


much warmer, 
The follo circumstances obtain in all in- 
stances of w 
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. It is, however, only just to say that 

literati of Germany an ex 
zeal; but the tendéney $ is questionable, 
the manner in they re- 
ceived the new ideas, it is known that they con- 


| tributed to divert artists from the path which 
| they had chosen; and it is certain that they have 
| sometimes sueceeded in introducing an undue 
| mysticism which has impeded the development 


| of that } 


itimate exaltation which constitutes the 


| great end. 


is not yet understood | 
impressions to be relied 
are received from such works as profess 
same influences which have so | 
operated in Germany. In the same 
manner we one to on the French | 
and i om time to time | 
eee the best Sustions of the most 


artists—and in this nothing shall be 
wanting’ to do justice to each school and its 
members 


vely. 
The ot modern German Art may | 
be said to have commenced in 1810, when Cornelius, | 
the brothers Veit, Schadow, Schnorr, and others 
united their efforts to promote the reform. The | 
works of these painters are a striking manifestation | 
of the sentiment which animated their | 
country, and nearly all these artists were so fortu- | 
nate as to return home and disseminate the elements 


of a new life, 
, that of 1830, presents a different 
and Overbeck were still 
together at Rome, and there ! 
according to the a 
which they laid down ; but the public taste, especially 
in painting, became-by degrees favoursble rather | 
to works which displayed technical skill than to | 
those in which is recognised the exalted essence of | 
may be ascribed the origin of | 
the movement, the results of which he did not live | 
to see; but Thorwaldsen saw the ultimate opera- 
tion of the principles which he had taught, for he 
was one of the great teachers to whom the schools 
of Germany are indebted—and he is claimed by | 
them as to themselves—and he identified 
and made the history of Art in 
Germany his earnest study, having formed around | 
him a colleetion of productions marking its pro- | 
and the of its various phases. | 
description of todern works which were | 
in his possession at Rome would have formed a 
com sees the existing schools. 
German as effected much for German 
Art; but that distinctive character which the | 
latter has acquired has no foundation in the former, 
to the Italian masters anterior 


is totally distinct 

of those literary 

their attention to the subject. 

set the question at rest, for 
admired W. 
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It may be said, generally speaking, that mere 
literary disquisition has rarely exercised a bene- 
ficial influence upon Art. We need go no further 
than that which we see at home to know that the 
artist understands nothing but the praise or the 
censure contained in any essay—the production 
of one who has not in some degree trodden the 


| same path with himself. The unartistic writer 


speaks to him of an ideal far beyond the compass 
of his material; but one to whom the limit of Art 
is familiar addresses him in an intelligible tongue. 


| On the subject more has been earnestiy written 


in Germany than in any other country, but as 
much in proportion, asin any other country, has 
also been written in vain—for instances similar to 
the institution of the supremacy of Watteau and 
Cignani are common everywhere among those 
who affect to dictate to the painter and the sculp- 
tor, who have nothing to expect from the rhap- 
sodies of the ardent imaginations of ts and 
philosophers ; and yet how exalted is the estima- 
tion entertained by the latter of the services which 
they could and ought to render to Art! 
cessary to have a knowledge of painting, to re- 
cognise what is called the * pure source”’ 
whence has emanated the present influence which 
has spread so extensively. We cannot disco- 
ver at Munich or Diisseldorf, or elsewhere, the 
precepts of Ludwig Tieck, or Schlegel, or Wack- 
enroder ; but we can read of P ino, Masaccio, 
Benozzo Gozzoli, Lippi, Ghiberti, and others an- 
tecedent to Raffaelle. Three hundred years ago 
it was said that “Art received its soul from 
poets and Bry ees while to the painter it 
was only indebted for its body.” If this asser- 


| tion be limited to the mere relations of life—its 


truth is admissible so far, but no farther. When 
Raffaelle united in the stanze poetry and political 
allusion, science and sacred music, it must be 
conceded that the idea did not originate with him ; 
but again, the value of these works does pot 
consist in the idea, but in the manner in which it 
has been realized. The same may be said of the 

syche’ of the Farnesina—the fable was com- 


| municated to the “‘ divine master,”’ but the charm 


which he has given to the work is purely his own. 
But, in order to understand the real merits of the 
claims of the literary circles of Germany, it is only 
necessary to consider the character of the current 


written. 
incident of history, the figure of poetry, and the 
aspiration of philosophy are essentially historical, 
poetical, an 


qualities of Art are its own, and stand i- 
nently forth in their own relic. 


as the soul of its first period—we 
hibition of his works which took 
1796—a series of 
so of the 

ns of the present condition of the 
Gonunt caaae wehave already described it as 


allude to the ex- 
e at Rome in 
& Which excited the 


a treason, which, gaini 

co ch, gaining power, 
minant influence, In 1809, Overbeck 

to Rome, with other | 


was at length 
proceeded 


"of Barich, Pore of 
hey peated fo 


; dem Sinne 
maligen Lehrer ganz entgegen gesetzter Weise 





et 





trieben). Students who like those named sought 


ture. He was commissioned 
paint in fresco two scenes from the life of J 

these were ‘ The Explanation of the Dream,’ and 
4‘ The creme ns of J h his Brethren ;’ 
the latter of which is one of the best works of 
master. These artists were joined Schadow 
and afterwards, in 1816, 


Nibelungen—a ae 
pleted, he was co to paint aoe 
M. Bertha ‘to 


eit of who 
— also, in the Salle Bartholdi, ‘ Joseph and 

otiphar’s Wife,’ and ‘ The Seven Years of Abun- 
ee aa ee were ye by eel Wach, 

e ess asse of Cologne, others, who 
have all distinguished themselves more oF les: 

rstly, su ers, and again by the 
peers 4 Py and (what Homer, speaking of of 
his heroes, calls) the “ unw fire’ by which 
par 7 have been animated in the pursuit of know- 


e new generation of artists treading iti the 
steps of those who have been the pioneers of the 
movement, and whose merit is justly acknow- 





It is ne- | 


| its Lae The results of all this are to 


period, and to compare it with what has been | to fi 
It will then at once be seen that the | 





philosophical—and that the high | 


We have said that the movement had Carstens | 


heving originated in what historians would call | 


no longer as such, but became the | 





ledged, have enjoyed immense advan over 
those who eve seuasned them. It will henee- 


| forward be less difficult for the bulk of the profes- 


sion to adopt the earnest feeling of the 


| masters, the devotion of those great men having 


opened to them the = and means, and revoln- 
tionized the taste of their country in favour of the 
“ new-old ‘style.” That whereon they have the 
most reason ‘to felicitate themselves is, that théir 
hysical and mental powers have not been ‘ex- 
Lacated in useless essays—that they have not suf- 
fered the chagrin of discountenance or the @is- 
couragement of partial success: for of the many 
how tee were there ‘who dared to and 
secede in the manner of Overbeck, who preferred 
communion with the ancient fathers to the super- 
ficialities of the professors! Thus the rising 
artists do not experience that opposition age 
which their elders had to contend—an op) 
maintained not only by the public, but stre- 
nuously by the great mass of those who sub- 
scribed to the course of tuition in the old academies, 
and continued to practise their art a - 


recognised in the different associations i 

with a view to the progress of Art, and consi 

of members of those classes most disti 

by education and intellectual culture. Yet it is 
difficult to determine, if, even in Germany; 

ing will become, as anciently, a popular neces- 
sity—if it will in rise to its ancient c@m- 
sideration in the relig ious sentiment of the people. 
This, we say, cannot be determined ; but it is.easy 
oresee a state of cultivation of such a degree, 


e : 
existed at ; 
marvel than the revolution of whic 
speaking. 
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It was, of course, some years after the secession 
of the students from the German. schools before 
the profound truth of their principles began to 
be acknowledged. In 1820 the r eration was 
declared at Rome; but it was not then understood 
with what rapidity it would progress. It is curious 
to look back upon its first advances. The first 
frescoes were commissioned by Mendelson Bar- 
tholdi, the Prussian Consul, and the artists who 
were charged with these works were, as we have 
already stated, Overbeck, Cornelius, Schadow, and 
Veit ; and it is unquestionable that the subsequent 
fame of these artists, and the subsequent repu- 
tation of painting in fresco, depended, in a very 
great measure, on the manner in which those works 
were executed. Canova gave the second com- 
mission to Veit, who, in fulfilment thereof, executed 
several frescoes. This example was followed mf 
the Marchese Massimi, whose villa was enriche 
by the works of Koch, Overbeck, Cornelius, 
Fuhrich, and Schnorr; and thus it was that the 
sacred fire was kindled at Rome, which now 
burns with such purity at Munich, Diisseldorf, &c. 

The literary men of Germany laboured earnestly 
in what they conceived to be the true cause of art ; 
it is, therefore, more singular that none of them 
should have identified themselves with the re- 
volution. Géthe took a part in the discussions 
on the subject of the art of his time, but he 
showed no sympathy with the direction given to 
it by the labours of Carstens, Thorwaldsen, Cor- 
nelius, and the German painters who resorted to 
Rome at the commencement of the present cen- 
tury. Among his most important works are his 
‘‘ Propylaen,” “ Von Deutsher Art und Kunst,” 
in which Moser and Herder took a part; ** Ueber 
Kunst und Altherthum ;”’ “ Farbendlehre,” &c. in 
all or any of which there is but little really available 





It will be understood that the order of the cuts 
has no reference to the degrees of excellence of 
the artists in relation with each other. The first 
cut upon the first page of this article is, ‘‘ Joseph 
interpreting Pharaoh’s Dream,” painted by Cor- 
NELIUS. In this admirable composition may be 
recognized that principle by which this great 
artist has been governed in all his works. “Ich 
verachte,”’ he says, “ jedes Machwerk und erkenne 
nicht als Kunst an, was nicht lebt, Aber die 
Grade des Lebens in der Kunst sind so unendlich 
als die der natur selbst und wenn ich das geringste 
Leben mit Zartlichkeit lieben kann so werde ich 
darum nicht irre an der héchsten vollendetsten 
Andforderung menschlichen Kunstvermégens,”’ 
&c. I despise all executive trick, and acknow- 
ledge nothing as art that is without life, and if I 
love with tenderness life in its least considerable 
degree (the Flemish and Dutch schools), I am not 
to be misled on that account, with respect to the 
most exalted pretension of human art,” &c. 

The second on the first page is a charming com- 
position, well known from the print— the Saint 
Catherine—of Henri Mucke; an oil picture, the 
property of Herr Wagner, thedistinguished patron 
ofart. The work is so faithfully presented in the 
little cut, that we have nothing to add by way of de- 
scription. ‘The picture is celebrated, and worthy 
to accompany the best of its class, The artist be- 
longs exclusively to the school of Schadow. His 
first works, “ Narcissus,” “Saint Genevieve,”’ 
‘ Eginhardt and Emma,” although remarkable for 
their brilliancy of colour, did not, perhaps, an- 
nounce the talent which appeared in subsequent 
works, and especially in the ( seme which he exe- 
cuted at the castle of the Count of Spee at Heltorf, 
near Diisseldorf. The subject of these works 
were, “ The Submission of the Milanese,” and 
“Henry the Lion vanquished by Barbarossa.” 
The latter may be defective in composition, but, as 
to we and expression, it has n to appre- 
hend from the severest criticism. Wi to 
colour few frescoes are comparable with it ; those by 
Pinturicchio, in the cathedralof Sienna, are nearest, 
although these are not pure fresco. As the whole 
of the compositions at the castle at Heltorf are by 
ate whom we have at present 
ion, it may not be uninteresting to the sub- 
jects and the names of the pos Boel gy 
of Berlin, a pupil of Cornelius, in 
1825, the first picture, “‘ The Reconciliation of the 
Emperor Frederick ;” “ Barbarossa with 
Alexander et Venice ;” “ Battle of Iconium,” 
ceed "The Coperet Loctian Sal ie 

‘ o 
Death of the Rupeoer.” -= 





to the artist, and positively nothing of that pre- 
science which was attributed to Gothe by others, 
or which he arrogated to himself. In Ludwig 
Tiek’s, “ Herzensergiessungen eines kunstlieben- 
den Klosterbruders, 1797,” (Heart-effusions of an 
art-loving brother of the cloister), the times have 
much changed, as we have shown, but the art 
which Tieck loved fell far short of the lengths to 
which it has been carried,—in short, he understood 
it not in the direction which ithas taken. Again, 
in his really profound work, “ Phantasien iiber die 
Kunst fiir die Freunde der Kunst” (Excursive 
Ideas upon Art for the Friends of Art), there is 
little that is really practicable; it serves, how- 
ever, to show how little the merely abstract or 
philosophical writer can assist the arti#t. Schiller 
contributed ‘“‘ Ueber die Grenzen beim Gebrauch 
Schéner Formen” (On the Limit of the Employ- 
ment of Beautiful Forms), which is nearly alto- 


gether irreducible to practice, although containing 
much that is collaterally valuable. Since the ap- 


earance of the ‘“ Aesthetische Versuche’’ of 
umboldt, sometime about the beginning of the 
present century, much has been written in the 
same vein, but clearly without anything like a 
practicability of one tenth of these abstruse pro- 
itions. Hirt was a man of extensive know- 
edge, but assuredly the dictatorship of taste 
which he assumed so exclusively to himself 
at Berlin, was founded upon mere preten- 
sion. It is the acknowledged inapplicability 


of the productions of so many great men 
that has excited the practical artists of Ger- 
many to instruct by their writings the art-loving 
public of their nation. The essays of Ernst Forster 
(Kunstblatt), the works of Kiigler, and of many 





are produced under views of art very dif- 
from the vein with which are written the 

es to which attach the t names that we 
have mentioned. It cannot doubted that the 
circle at Weimar has benefitted art by calling to it 
the attention of those who really had the power of 
pony Seo They expressed in their own 
more t the ancient proverbs and 
maxime of the art; but this the artist derived 
no ' view, and the analysis served to show 
him that he had been only served with a dis coctum 
of old material. They agreed in the principle that 


i 


art should unite different parts into a form ad- 
Jjusted by certain of taste—as a thing dwelling 
only upon exterior forms; and more di- 
rectly proves this leaning than the unjust and bitter 
a which +o Bary pe against the principle— 
that art can only have an existence according to the 


spirit of its time, Géthe was to the ac- 
cepted impersonations of “ Chiltan "art; he 
would have had the A by a cycle of 
Christian figures, and he would have se: these 
in a manner to show that he was until the last hour 
of his life pre-occupied with the idea, that art 
could oe by being withdrawn from the reali- 
ties on which it now reposes, in order to be trans- 
planted into the world more dear to the great t 
—that is, of sentimental but utterl superdeial 
theory. The conclusions of an extensive erudition, 
and of long and profound reflection are altogether 
unintelligible to men who pursue by other ways and 
means another course of study, the key of which 
the self-elected preceptors do not 
rewards sonenet by Géthe, and the 
bitter criticisms which he put forth, all fail 
intended effect. 


uently 
of the 
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The first cut on the second page-is after a work 


Lessiwo, “The 
Second.” Lessing is one of the best 


Schadow ; his works are extremely popu 
less power than J@, seen | 

composition. e influence of the» 

Lessing is manifest the risix 

scape painting, his colour 

bei — imitated. The 

supplied him the subjects of ; 

tures—one of these, and a wark: 


a 





eae 











second cut Bihe becond page is a eomposi- 

the 16th verse of the 34th 

; “T will'seek that which was 

that which was driven away, 
f up that which was broken,” &c. | 

Steinle was born at Vienna, and with Kupelwieser 
and Fiihrich, shares distinction as a religious 
painter. Indeed, the example we poems of this | 
artist, is a work of the most perfect originality, 
and imbued with the most profound religious 
sentiment. About the year 1828 Steinle went to 
Rome, where he remained until 1834, and where 
he attached himself to Overbeck. At Rome he 
| painted a “ Descent from the Cross,” “ Saint 
Alphonso of Liguori,” andother,works. One of 
his most remarkable pr ons, for invention and 


composition, is a histery™ per the Egyp- 








| 
j 
| 
| 


of Giotto, in the 
t# Vienna, he 





or; 


a rt 

tion of Benpeman, which has acquired for 
artist a European reputation. Bendeman is the 
son of a wealthy banker of Berlin; and it will 
therefore be understood that he has enjoyed the 
benefit of an education such as has fallen to the 
lot of very few of the distinguished members 
of the profession. “ 
the best picture of its 
surrounded by works of 
worthily support its ¢ 

i lass. ' 
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The first cut in the third page is from “ — 
Pilgrims in the Desert,” by HERMANN 70 
Berlin, This beautiful work was the’ attractive 
picture of the Berlin exhibitiog of the year 1834. 
Stilke commenced his studies ia the Ag: 

Berlin, after which he was; samptte@=snt 
atelier of the Professor Ko. A! quently 
assisted in the ornamenta’ e Glyptothec 
under Cornelius. He afterwards painted ant 
nich the Coronation of Louis of Bavaria; 










Berlin, a Saint George destro. ee 
Coblentz he painted, in the Hallo the Assize : 
his well-known ‘‘ Last Judgment” —a 

The exaipple we dre enabled to give of 
painter is ome of the best that could be 3 
for his ¢lass of subject is priscleey. derived from 
the histories of the Crusades. It 

to describe the composition, which so 

details the sufferings of the Pilgrims who are 
dying im the desert for want of water. The powers 
of the painter are happily adapted to this style of 
subjeet, and so diligently has he studied the period 
that no other artist can present its proprieties 
with such fidelity, Stilke is always esteemed one 
of the most distinguished painters of the Diissel- 
dorf school, and such are his temperament and love 
of art that e is no apprehension of a lack of deep 
interest im anything that he may preduee. One 
of the works by which he was most extensively 
known, is his picture of the “Three Crusaders-on 
Picket.” The composition shows three soldiers 
of the cross on duty in sight of Jerusalem—it is an 
admirable composition, abounding in exquisite 
sentiment. 

The second subject in the third page, “‘ The 
Betrothed Lovers V g-petanen to Church,” is by a 
young artist named LICHTENBERGER, a pupil of 
Bendeman. The picture was recently exhibited 
at Dresden, where it excited universel seas 
such, indeed, was the interest it e od in 
artist, that he was sent to Rome; whence there is 
every reason to believe he will return to show 
himself worthy of his master. The Gut we give of 
this work is reduced from a beautifully executed 
lithograph, in which the sentiment of the picture 
is, of course, shown in a manner impracticable in 
a vignette. The party may be supposed to be 
ferried across the Rhine. figures seated in 
the centre—the betrothed—aretreated with infinite 
sweetness and simplicity, and the heartfelt con- 
tent of the old is expressed. with masterly 
feeling. The musicians are and striking 
figures, and they alone, as @ p, display con- 
ception and eharacter of no kind, It is 
to be seen whether this artist continue to 
practing game in which he is ‘so successful, or 
essay religious painting. In the composition and 
character of this picture, Lich og been 
more fortunate than we generally find young artists 
of other schools. But this is easily accounted for 
by that mutual aid which artists of the German 
school afford each other; hence we discover in the 
work more than the student’s imitation of the 
master, 

The third cut in the third 
Discovery of Moses,” by Kane, PES. soouns 
work of importance executed by this artist,and at 
a very early period of his career. Keeler was but 
a few years before the production of this 
occupied in a manner less worthy of his ities ; 
but, by the irresistible attraction of the beautiful 
in art, he has become one of its most ardent de- 
votees. The experienced eye of the master of 
Diisseldorf academy discovered in him qualities of 
high promise, which he at once assisted to mature 
by advice and especial protection; insomuch that 
his progress in the profession he - go felici- 
tously adopted was unusually _ Schadow 
naa satisfaction, the of 
pupil, who was afterwards a member 
the Academy of Diisseldorf, the reputation 3 
— ba ra ams 4 % the — his name. 
much freshness of colour , and, as.is sh in te 
the figures, and their poses, are at once sim 


The “has 
painters of all school 


S; it is, inde da 
8 = 
aie ay ch to art, and-one inwhich f 
text 


fant in the earliestdi f several ages, me 
may be made a powerful auxiliary to the pictt 
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himeelf for his freseo works ; 
commissioned by the Baron 
av ape bene peg ornament with freseo 

whieh that nobleman had built at Re- 
the Rhine. The other artists were 
, Charles a rr be ag Itten- 
expeuses of the en were es- 
dred thousand erowns—and this 


52 
a 
2 


fe 
at 
mt | 


onthe tanke of the Rhine. Herr 


H 


hupel of bis chateau. Of the works exe- 
the Count we have already spoken. 


i 
4 


wad born in 1809, at Brockenem, 
he 


fs one of the Schadow 


M 
his style of art, which is altoge- 
painted, in 1831, an entomb- 
roperty of Dumont Schauberg , 
ne. In 1832, he painted 
Ottrit Bearing his Cross,” which belongs to the 
Frederica, at Diisseldorf—and Stiibner, 
attiet, is of a picture by him—re- 
ug the “ Virgin and the Infant Jesus.” 
‘kod Gtéilke worked in the same studio at 
ting a remarkable instance of 
fraternities everywhere prevalent among 
ters. They render mutual assistance 
upon the pictures of each other—as for 
/Deger painted in Stilke’s picture of the 
‘ ity the» Desert,” while the latter put, 
# dleud into Deger’s picture of the “ Re- 
ection.” Deger is remarkable for the suavity 
and evenness of temper—this was 
jevlarly' some time since, when 


was aanened with blindness, an afflic- | 
tion which, to such a man, had been worse than | 
Geatte~ tie was, however, consoled and fortified by | 


Deger, ‘iva) manner which drew from him expres- 

shine’ ofthe deepest gratitude. Deger paints 

from the New Testament, and his Ma- 

‘ —— the best of the German school|— 

a school nearly allthe members of which naturally 
eonstile r this tw most favourite of their subjects. 

pine ee bee er the Tomb of the Saviour,” 

fourth is one of the most 

eaquishe works of Pater V err, of Frankfort. ‘The 

icture is extensively known by the excellent li- 

thas betn executed from it. Veit 

Ber lin—dn:his mother’s side, he is the 

Muses Mendelssohn— 

twice rarried, the second time to the 

lustined eederick Schlegel, a circumstance which 

infiuence on the subsequent prospects of 

Veit, whose ion had been most care- 

a anaoaal as mon he entered 

i @ received at 

the. Professor Mathaei his first 

mt these were inter- 

the army as a volunteer 

ised Up the events of the 

resuming his studies, he proceeded 

) ; beck, Cornelius, and 

Sebedow,s He executed two of the frescoes in the 

Herr Bartholdi, one of which may be con- 

sidered one of the finest of these compositions-- it 

ie The VYearsof Abundance’—the cartoon is in 


Frankfort. He painted after this in 
ofthe Vatican, an allegorical 


; ng.“ igion =Triumphant,” 
ie esteemed one of his best productions. 
also. he has painted sub- 

te, andin the Church of the Tri- 

to be seen his best altar piece, 

“ Assumption of the Virgin.” 

- _ ‘established at Frankfort, he 
church of Bensheim, an altar- 

Yee of which was Saint George; 

new institute of the arts was 

-he composed several cartoons for the 
the ceilings of the building. Veit 
same place, executed a shield of 

orks in the Institute are 

, having afforded scope 

his power, In order to 
t of Veit and his produc- 
that in his works he dis- 
profound sentiment (which 

admires); his execution is 
softness,—his colour is 


other w 
character 
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commission of the kind which has — 
commissioned Steinle to de- | 


adonna ‘here given is an ex- | 
sty 








One great source of the success of the German 
artists in the new movement, is their unanimity 
and harmony. The school of Diisseldorf is the 
best example that can be offered of progress in- 
duced by sympathy and co-operation. 
racter under Schadow is not so easy of description 
as that of Wach—a circumstance by no means un- 
favourable to the former, the advancement of 
which has been marked by phases of improvement 
distinctly pronounced from period to period. The 
relation between Schadow and his pupils—and 

ain among the latter as a body, and individuals 
them was rather that of a natural and affection- 
ate fraternity, than the simple relations existing 
between men associated for a common p 
but with — = of individual interest. 
master gen y acknowledged the merits of his 

upils, and expressed with real feeli 
tion he felt at every worthy 
studies and earnest exertions. 


Many of the pu- 
pils of Schadow who gi deaine’ o 


, felt the natural desire of 
dependent exertion, or were called to Berlin, or 

where feel, compelled to return to their mas- 
ter. It frequently occurred that one or other of 
men complained that they were too 
their own resources. On these occa- 








eae 
sions, the reply of, Schadow was, that the 
longer need Be. his counsel ; but his plea deeded 
rally vain, being obliged in most cases to supply 
by his countenance and advice, that which they 
| conceived to be wanting to their works. The 
school of Diisseldorf is upon one point distinct 
| from all others, ancient and modern. It is: free 
from pty mee like envy and self-suffici 
while at Berlin criticism is of that kind whichis 
useless both to the public and the artist, as consist. 
ing chiefly of tirade against error and misconcep- 
tion—without signalizing that which is worthy of 
praise. If the school of Schadow be eonsi as 
a whole, it will be found to have ented more 
than any other—the character of the 3 beau ideal of 
| a school of art, and not merely of a class of paint. 
| ers, who have studied according to a certain set of 
fixed principles —to those familiar with the — 
| tions of this school, it must be evident that the 
master has studied the capabilities of each 
| and directed his powers in that particular depart 
| ment most suited to their devel ent. 
| most of the valuable distinctions marking 
school are due to the moderation of the master, 
his influence over his pupils, and the relations ex 
| isting between the pupils themselves. Mach 
| benefit has also arisen from the ascen vof 
| Lessing, of whose style we have already 
| The colour of this school is rather 
| than brilliant; indeed frequently what. is: termed 
by the Italian painters sfumate. Their works ¢x 
hibit depth of sentiment more frequently:thaa 
wer or grandeur——but when they do showthe 
atter qualities, it is without theatrical 
| tion and display. They follow natufre rather ‘tha 
| the antique—their industry cannot be questioned+ 
| nor can they with truth be charged ae 
| tion. Their usual cast of sentiment is of almelan 
| choly character—in short, they are poets who 
to inspire the purest sentiment, and who, im 
midst of the trials of prosperity and suecessj:att 





et constant to the principles to which they owe 
their distinction among the schools of their oe 
try. It will be seen here, that although we have 
not dealt with distinctions of execution, 
ences of colour, and other technicalities, we have 
been addressing ourselves to artists, but in W 

uage intelligible also to the lover of art. yh 
—_ instanced the school of Diisseldorf rather 
the qualities which distinguish it as a unanimous 
association of artists, than as professing ye 
distinct from general character of German 
We give conscientiously every merit to German 
art, which we would gladly in its industry, ay 2 
ness, and intensity, see operate upon our ek 
corrective, but not as a precedent, to pa 
followed because our own school possesses @ #¢ 
ness and freshness in many of its departmen! 
which constitute the essence of that 
which elevates a school into a proverb 0 
lence. We have not been educated ae 
art—but wherein our artists have educa a 
selves th uy forward. ae 

,ina e Art-Union, to 

farther examples of the German schools, upon 
which oceasion our remarks and brief—but 
interesting —notices will be resumed. 


il 
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PEN AND INK SKETCHES, 
Br Mas. 8S. C. Hara 


No. I1V.—Fatry Sravcn} 

Iz is no matter for an English. artist to 
satisfy pte. of Ireland, well acquainted with 
the moral and oane mange iq her native 
country—by his delineation ep 
either of Iendscape or character, wien renters 
“Green Erin’ so valuable to the painter; and 
certainly no country has suffered so many in- 
juries from persons pretending to describe it upon 
canvas, There are numerous sketehers of Irish 
character who never crossed the Channel—and, 
while landscape-painters have put trees where 
they never grew, and introduced ‘‘ bits of colour” 
mf “effects” that never existed, others have 
insulted Ireland by depicting its inhabitants in 
the depths of degradation, squalor, or outrage. 
Failing, from their own incapacity, to depict the 
peculiar softness of the women, or the energy of the 
men, they dress them both in rags ; surround them 
with pigs; distort their fair-proportioned limbs; 
exhibit those who have, during the last six years, 
been the most temperate people under heaven, as 
im @ state of perpetual intoxication; and — 
their vile and revolting caricatures upon the Eng- 
lish as illustrations of Irish character! Let those 
who have only looked at the Irish nation thro 
the medium of the monthly publications which, 
however clever, are anything but true, a 
them with the drawings of Mr. Topham and the 
mer = of Mr. Goodall, and note the difference. 

confess, while as gentlemen’s pro- 
ductions, I have felt myself back in my own coun- 
try; although the din of London was ringing in 
my ears, transported me among the hills, 
beside the rippling brooks or wilder waterfall ; if 
there is but an inch of landscape to localize the 
figure, it is true—faithful beyond dispute; the 
moist toné of the atmosphere, the dewy richness 
of the grass—the reality of the cabins—are there ; 
and men, women, and children are there to 


the life; the half-sleepy habit—rushing at once 
into and activity when excited; the 
watchful tion, the earnest devotion, so simple, 


so real—all are there, as they are. These gentle- 
men have by or og ¥. very best, nor yet = 
worst—they average appearance o 
the people; they might have idealized, as Wilkie 
did, or they might have degraded them, as 
Mr. This or Mr. That, in certain periodicals, 
delight to do; but they have done neither; it is 
refreshing to see such productions on the walls of 
our Exhibition-rooms. 

One of the most interesting to me of all the 
ictures of the class to whieh refer, is that by 

r. Goodall, recently at the British Institution— 
called ‘Farry Struck,’ which illustrates the 


Irish superstition, that a fine healthy child has | 
thead,” and 


been “struck” by a“ fairy arrow or el 


will never live beyond the next Midsummer-day. |. 


The tal 
under the influence of ‘‘ the stroke,” has dev: 
rapidly, and, in proportionas the body wasted, 

e 
quickened ; it has grown (as the people about it 
would say) “crabbed;”” and you frequently, in 
Ireland, hear the observation, “ That child’s not 
right; it will come to no good—it’s so crabbed ;” 
people seldom like te say directly that “ the child 
is fairy-struck,” but the words “ it’s not right” 
signify as much ; the mother knows that her dear 
one must be taken from her: she has done her 
best; she has it nine times between the 
fore legs of a white donkey; she has left a little 
crock of pullets’ outside the house on a dewy 
summer eve; she has been, three Fridays, fasting, 
to a fairy-man ; she has covered its little bed wit 
the powdered leaves of the mountain-ash, and 
travelled far and near to seek a four-leaved sham- 
rock. These and other superstitious acts she has 
noted as meritorious ; but her earnest prayers, her 
tears, and sighs have gone for not were 
he ae o re sleep, the , 

et waki ours, and yet they are unav: 

all—the child is stldken the brighter its re 
pe the nearer it is to death; the more intellec- 
tual its lisping words, the more certain is she that 
it will soon “be called.” The Pri been to 
see it, and said “it was in a decline,” but in this 
instance she knows better than the Priest, for the 
neighbours say it is “ strack;” she believes * his 





le is exquisitely told; the child’s. mind, | 


receptions of “the doomed” have been 





































reverence won’t give way to 
knows too, that, though 

long ride “‘ just for the love 6f God,” it’s of no use. 
‘* No doctor ever knew how to cure a -stroke!”” 
All this is told in the pie and the 
as faithful in its de _the story—true and 
touching. The child must die, and th 

tion of its death is worse (if-anything can be 
worse than the cold, clammy dea 

King of Terrors) than the —- r. Goodall 
has caught the Irish character iven the Irish 


incident faithfully, and without eration or 
pe i others to do se, There 
are those w might essentially the coun 

by such exhibitions of its while pnt 


scenery presents every possible 
of the picturesque, . Bs 
I have seen many children be **fairy- 
struck,” and cate particular, of nterest- 
ing case I may write. She was the daughter of 
Mary Myler, & Joung servant to 
attached—as y erseny en country can 
be to their domestics. Mary agentle, mild 
girl, with the sweetest voice in the world; and 
that which was accounted a great fault by my 
elders—her spending all her time singing—en- 
deared her to me, com: ‘as I was, without 
a yes or childish , 8o that, but for M 
and the dogs, I should have been lonely enoug 
during my play hours. Mary had also a good 
store of tales, particularly about mermen and mer- 
maidens, and those she used to tell at all times, 


0 the lover 


m we were 


but especially when she my in 
the open sea. Mary certainly stimulated m 
imagination, and very I was, and bitterly 


cried, when Mary resolved to marry a merman- 
sort of sailor, who had come in an ugly black boat 
to the pretty new quay of Bannow. 

Mary married the sailor, and sailed away with 
him; and we heard nothing of her until about two 
years afterwards. One fine spring nana, she 
strayed back to the neighbour » @ poor heart- 
broken, half-insane creature, with a lovely blue- 
eyed, fair-haired infant. The story went, that the 
sailor had deceived her, having a wife in nearl 
every he touched at ; and when she upbraide 
him with his cruel deception he turned her adrift, 
and she got home—she was not able to tell now— 
from “ foreign parts where the oranges grow,’’ to 
her native country—shoeless, and almost witless. 
It would have been difficult to have recognised 
poor Mary, except by her voice, which was more 
tunable and more richly stored than ever; and 


she would mingle snatches of melodies 
with those of oe native land. to 
the circumstances around her, as if her mind 
clung : . to sweet Bu nae inaenect, 
never of the strongest, had been torn to tatters 
cruelty and hea oh ihaman whe hal 
betrayed her, her af for her child was as in- 
tense as parent ever ; it was love 
the most restless, yet the deepest, ever wit- 
wohgd harmo . mpcer 
a with her baby, or it on 
Shot day in the spray f the waterfall, lest the 
water itself be, as she say,’ *‘ too 
heavy for it,” twisting the garden flowers, we all 


gave her, in its hat, which as > for 
an umbrella; and the little, languid, lovely crea- 
ture smiling with an intelligence that its mother 
had never possessed!—such were the fm tee 
she exhibited. I never heard that child ery; 
and per old cross glyenmag or dog, whose 
antipathy to beggars or even persons 
sendatel him SSroriews through the mat 6 
recognised Mary in her tatters, and would lie 
down for the child to play with him. I have often 
seen her tiny arms endeavouring to clasp his 
shaggy neck, and her lovely fair hair falling like a 
shower of golden threads on his black coat, while 
its mother would clasp her hands and break off, 
in the midst of her witless laugh, into one of those 
sweet songs that made the air musical around 
her, ‘Tlius passed the summer of her return. No 
little lady was more carefully clothed ral rend 
Mary’s child; om Mary herself was so 

so innocent, so cledn, and that she wo 
have been welcomed even Rigel bet Revey Neer. 
Many of our wi wom their hea 
and ‘said, “the chi d never be reared "— 
that’ “it was too good to live.” "Mary's love'fa 
pe <2 only sal trouble given to those wht 
were interésted in them both. li 


she did, she was pérp : g 
to see if it was well ; she ell even steal out with 








sung to all the night—And 
While the ladies clothed her in silks-—And said 
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away 
more 


more quick and intelligent than we had 

time known ay Pre next, almost as sense- 
ever, but quite silent. ‘ 

On the third reaped: 3 the fairy-man’s visit 

° -strack”’ ¢ : ithad no wrestle with 

away silently—so silently that 

to bathe its lips without 

was over. She took it in her 

and sat with its beautiful head 


nature have its way, I wish 

hten her heart,” said 

. “She'll go in the ould 

her sorrow,” said another. 

to take what was her child from her,”’ 
a third. “I wish she'd , ame 
bour’s prayer ‘ore the 

Grace a ‘ne blessed ‘minute, that will 
her sorrow; she had a kind free heart when 
erself, and gave much, agra! of the little 
had,” murmured another. “ How tight she 
the could clay to her bosom, God help her! 


aL 


3 


we can no sight of her face, she keeps it | 


so low; the Lord grant the good people havn't the 
of them! Mary, Mary agra-gal! don’t take 
oh 80; a , woman dear! Sure the 
rale of the child is with its Father in heaven. 
Take , Mary ; you shall nevet want house or 
home, bit or sup, w one in the place has it. 
You're our we. pared born, and reared 
among us ! up, ‘* 
But poor Mary heatd them not. Mother and 


ehild expired within a few minutes of each other, 
their grave as the 


and the still point out 
grave of the The Fairy-struck 


TE 


THE SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


Society has distributed its prizes. The 


Report gave a highly favourable ac- 
the success and progress of the Society 
ancement and enco ent of ever 
Art and Science; wi 
which the several prizes were proposed. 
various pre es 
through, these prizes were distributed to the suc- 
cessful competitors. They consisted of medals, 
&v., for improvements in — in mechanics, 
and mechanical arts, in Fine Arts, in chemistry, 
and in manufactures. Our space is limited; and 
we must, therefore, confine our list to the success- 
competitors in Fine Arts and Manufactures ; 

in the former, the following were the awards :— 


To Felix Summerly, Eeq., of 12, Old Bond-street, for 
models of a earthenware tea-service, in one 
colour, the silver medal and £10, 10s. To Mesers. Min- 
ton and Co., of Stoke-w Trent, for their models of 
earthenware jags, the sliver medal and £10. 10s. To 
Mevers. Minton and Co., of Stoke-upon-Trent, for a cheap 
washhand-stand 


ee for a for cottages, the silver 
. To Mr. BR. P. Pallan, of Longsight, near Man- 
chester, for an nal design for a cover of a bible, the 
silver medal and £10. 10s. To Mr. T. Hi. Wileon, of 1, 
Lowther-areade, *trand, for a design for a ticket of ad- 
mission to the Society's Rooms, the gold Isis medal. To 
Mr. J. Hi. of 11, Oxendon-street, Haymarket, 
for his portrait of Sir Francis Chantrey, engraved in red 
cornelian, the gold isis medal. To Master J. E. Millais, 
83, Gower-street, Bedford-square, for his original 
ots + . the gold Isis medal. To Mr. A. Van 
eet, Cavendish-square, for his 
portrait in off colours, the gold Isis medal. To 
HA. shire, of Pickering-terrace, Bayewater, 
sedilia, the silver medal. To Mr, W. G. 
. Bedford-square, for his 
& torso, the silver medal. To Master 
20, Upper Gloucester-place, Dorset- 
original mode} in “ of a Hereules, 
. 8. Kelse 


t 


Webb, of Trafaigar-lodge, 

of deer, the silver medal. 

» for his chalk drawing 

. To Mr. J.A. Vinter, 

original historical cartoon, 

E. Browne, of Priory, Bridg- 

from the round, of Canova's 

Girl, the silver medal. To Miss Lowe, of Grass- 
Finchley, for her 


To Miss Johnson, of 89, 


composition in water colours, the | 
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silver Isis medal. To Miss Fox, of 5, Charlotte-street, 
Bedford-square, for her original portrait in chalk, the 
silver Isis medal. To Master A. Stanesby, of 8, Robert- 
terrace, Chelsea, for his original sketch of a head, the 
silver Isis medal. To Mr. G. Smith, of 23, egy reek 
Regent’s-park, for his original drawing of the ‘ 

Faun,’ the silver Isis medal. To Master F. Sands, of 
St. Giles’s-hill, Norwich, for his portrait in chalk, the 
silver Isis medal. To Master T. Brown, 4, Redcross- 
street, Jewin-street, City, for his chalk drawing from 
the round, the silver Isis medal. To Mr. H. Neave, of 
19, Windsor-terrace, Vauxhall-road, Pimlico, for his 
model of a bust, the silver Isis medal, To Master H. 
Bursill, of 12, Albany-place, Hornsey-road, for his model 
ofa ‘ Dying Seneca, the silver palette. To Master E. 
Hughes, of 111, 8t. Jobn-street-road, Islington, for his 
drawing of a ‘ Head of Homer,’ the silver palette. 


In Manufactures the awards were as follows :— 


To B. Albano, Esq., C.E., of 24, Essex-street, Strand, 
for his patent cannabie composition, the gold Isis medal. 
To Mr. G. Warriner, of 60, Fenchurch-street, for the pre- 


| paration and importation of essence of beef from Aus- 
| tralia, the gold Isis medal. To Mr. G. Franchi, of 69, 


| 





a detail of the | 


| senting “ 


drawing of flowers from | 





Myddelton-street, for the best imitation of ivory in plaster 
composition, the silver medal and £5. fs. To Mr. Water- 
house, of Chesterfield, for improvements in machinery 
for the manufacture of lace, the silver medal. To Mr. 
Bashford, of Bengal, for his specimen of silk from the 
Surdah Filature, the silver medal. To Mr. H. Page, of 
8, Bishopsgate-street Without, for his patent oil integu- 
ment or skin of paint, the silver medal. To Mrs. Collett, 
of 2, Britannia-terrace, King’s-road, Chelsea, for her new 
description of hearthrug, the silver Isis medal. To Mrs. 
Whitby, of Newlands, near Lymington, Hants, for her 
persevering exertions in rearing the silkworm in England, 
the honorary testimonial. 

We are not disposed to offer a remark that may 
seem to check a system in every way so desirable 
as this of the Society of Arts; but it is impossible 
to describe the examples exhibited as in any de- 
= above mediocrity. Of the two jugs of Mr. 

ferbert Minton, which obtained prizes, one is an 
obvious copy from a specimen of Beauvais ware, 
of which we some time ago gave an engraving in 
the Arnt-Union; the other jug is simple and 
pleasing, but with little or no pretension to origin- 
ality in design. We can say nothing more agree- 
able as to the tea-service of Mr. Felix Summerly. 
His milk-jug is good; but the teapot is poor in 
form and bad in character. The mouth is formed 
of a lion’s head, while the knob of the cover con- 
sists of a sheep’s head—a combination very oufré, 
to say the least. 

But we have to intimate a much more serious 
cause of protest against the award of prizes; we 
find that a medal and five guineas have been pre- 


been gone | sented to “Mr. G. Franchi, of 69, Myddelton- 


street, for the best imitation of ivory in plaster 
comporition.’’ The objects submitted by him are 
pr ies | beautiful works, in alti-relievi, repre- 
‘he Holy Family,’ ‘ Christ Blessing Lit- 
tle Children,’ ‘Faust and Margaret in the Gar- 
den,’ ‘ Charity,’ and others—all of which we pur- 
chased in Paris, some a year ago, some a few 
weeks back; the examples shown at the Society 
of Arts are precisely the same; there is not the 
slightest distinction in any respect; and we can- 
not for a moment doubt that those bought by us 
and those submitted by Mr. Franchi are from the 
same moulds; the material in both instances is 
precisely similar—both being imitations of ivory ; 
in a word there is no perceptible difference, and 
we are quite sure really none. Now, it is possi- 
ble that Mr. Franchi of Myddelton-street may be 
the artist who created the desig’ and invented the 
material; and from whom our specimens were 
bought for us in Paris; but we can scarcely be- 
lieve it to be so; although we shall take care to 
determine the point before our next; if Mr. 
Franchi be the inventor, we shall tender homage to 
him, as one of the most accomplished and most true 
artists of the age—for the productions we refer to 
are ——— in all respects—although we shall 
then take leave to doubt the policy and justice of 
the Society of Arts distributing a prize to a 
foreigner for productions that have been “on 
sale” publicly during the last year, in England 
as well as in France. But, if it should turn out 
that Mr. Franchi has purchased these examples 
precisely where and how we purchased ours, some 
may will be immediately necessary. ‘ 

Ve should not have put forward our suspicions 
until they had become certainties, but that we 
saw the objects too late in the month to communi- 
cate with Paris, where we understood the artist to 
be residing some two months ago: his name we 
have unfortunately forgotten. 
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VISITS TO PRIVATE GALLERIRs, 
No. XIII. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY, 


BELONGING TO THE MOST NOBLE THE MARQUIS 
OF WESTMINSTER, 

Upper Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor-square, 
Amone the great collections of this country few 
are more celebrated or have a ter claim to dis. 
tinction than the Grosvenor Gallery—as it isusually 
termed. The commencement of its formation dates 
about ninety years since; and it has on gra. 
dually adding to its excellence. The fate Mateus 
became the possessor, by yerceaee, of the whole of 
the fine pictures gathered by W. Ellis Agar, 
which at once gave it an seportgnt charset 
these were subsequently added the famous pictures 
of Rubens, from the Convent at Loeches, neay 
Madrid, particularly described by Ponz in his jour. 
ney through Spain; and by many important single 
works—such as the Crawford ‘‘ Paul Potter”— 
at ——— opportunities. The collection is 
particularly distinguished as possessing ten pietures 
I Claude, comprising some of his finest works ; 
eleven pictures by Rubens, and seven by Rem. 
brandt. 

The town mansion of the noble and 
family of Grosvenor is an extensive bui in 
Upper Grosvenor-street, standing detached in a 
courtyard, and separated from the street yy a 
screen of = elegant architectural co 
The principal apartments are on the ground floor, 
and have windows opening into a garden which 
abuts Park-lane. In these magnificent saloons, 
furnished with gorgeous splendour, are placed a 
considerable number of the smaller or cabinet 
cage oA but on the purchase of the great pi 

y Rubens before mentioned, the late 
erected a superb gallery, leading from the 
room, to contain theim. Other pictures, 
of large dimensions, are placed on its walls ; sculp- 
tures and many decorative objects of the highest | 
taste and value are also here arranged, 
which may be noticed a pedestal and vase 
and beautiful malachite, standing seven feet 

The coup — of = gallery we * 
room is singularly striking: the light 79, 
above on ie ps A columns, the flass i 
nation of the colossal historical compositions of | 
Rubens, the Titians and Claudes on the walls, with 
its superb furniture and carpeted floor of vast ex- 
tent, complete a scene which increases in interest 
as we gaze on the wondrous works of Art by which 
it is so profusely embellished. It has been much 
regresaed that this important collection is not 
made more public. Although its advantage to the 
student in Art would, no doubt, be immense, yet 
it is impossible to avoid the conviction that very 
great yar ye to the family of the noble pos- 
sessor might arise if the mansion were 
for any such purpose. It must be recoll that 
it is a private family abode, and the rooms con- 
taining the treasures of Art are occupied for do- 
mestic enjoyment. We believe, however, 
during the London season—. ¢., the months 
May and June—permission is readily granted to 
artists of recognised talent to view the collection 
and the same indulgence is extended to persons 
undoubted respectability upon direct application 
to the noble Marquis. e must not omit to say 
that the card of admission specifies the wish 
no money may be offered to the servants in 
ance. e have ourselves the pleasing and grate- 
ful task, before entering upon our deserigtoea 
say that the most ready access was afforded us upon 
application being e for our present purpose. 
ANTEROOM. 


Jan Fyt. ‘Dogs and Game.’ 

Jax Fyt. ‘ Hawk and Birds.’ : 

J.J. Cuaton, R.A. ‘ Landscape and Cattle. 

Canatetti. ‘St. Mark’s-place, Venice.’, if 
picture of very large dimensions, ly 
playing the architecture of this well-known scene, 
and enriched with hundreds of figures in the 
ciful costumes of the time of Carnival. : 

G. Jonzs, R.A. ‘ View in Rotterdam. : 

T. 8.Coorpzr, A.R.A. ‘Cows ina . 

E. W. Cooxr. ‘ Elizabeth Castle, Jersey. 
pe renraeets. eee of his Brother with « 

awk in his Hand.’ 

E. Lanpseer, R.A. ‘Head of » Dog having* 
Wild Duck in his Mouth.’ ) 


i) a, ye 
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Hocarru. ‘A Boy with his Kite entangled in 
T F : 
2 I. ‘Harran. ‘Portrait of a Gentleman.’ 
F. Y. Huristone. ‘A Youth with a Parrot.’ 
CANALETTI. ‘ View in Venice.’ 


Penny Witu1aMs. ‘ Italian Peasants worship- 
ping the Madonna et the Door of a Church.’ 

B. West. ‘ Portrait of a Gentleman.’ 

Gatnsponover. ‘Coast Scene, with 
selling Fish.’ Rather an unusual subject, but 
full of nature, displayed by the most charming 
aerial tints. . 

R. P. Bowntnorox. ‘Coast Scene, with Chil- 
dren and three Ducks in the foreground.’ A pic- 
tare of most beautiful character. The 
of the sunny tints, and the firmness of execution, 
render this little picture one of the finest works of 
the artist. 

Sin J. Reynoztps. ‘A Female Head,’ treated @ 
la Madona, but supposed to be the portrait of 
Mrs. Hartley, an actress. 

Gainspornoven. ‘ The Cottage Door.’ A truly 
ing picture uniting all the best qualities of 


c 
| this admired painter. 
| JR. Rerwacie. ‘Landscape.’ 
| Lovrmernovre. ‘ A Coast Scene, with Fish- 
| ing Boats and Figures.’ 
ogartH. ‘The Distressed Poet.’ Familiar 


to every one by the engraving, which hardly does 
justice to the subject. We might dilate on the 


gifted genius displayed in treating the composition, 
which is imbued with an intensity of feeling not 
surpassed in any other of his works. 
DRAWING-ROOM. 
Mvrituo. ‘Infant Jesus asleep.’ 


Bassan. ‘The Adoration of the Shepherds.’ 

CraupE. ‘ Landscape.’ 

P.Pervetno. ‘The Marriage of St. Catherine.’ 

Rarrastyz. ‘St. Luke Painting the — 

L. Canacet. ‘Vision of St. Francis,’ 8 is 
a remarkably fine eg. full of sentiment and 
expression of the h pee order. 

C. Mararri. ‘ Hagar and Ishmael,’ 

C.Maratrt. ‘David’ and ‘ Bathsheba.’ A pair 
of ovals, 

Unknown. ‘ Hermit at Prayers.’ 

ALBANO. ‘The Triumph of Venus.” It may 
truly be called an elegant picture for the grace 
of iS forms. 

LAUDE. ‘ Landscape—Evening ;’ called ‘ The 
Decline of the Roman Empire,’ ‘from the collec- 
tion of Ellis Agar, Esq. 

Ba mane Da oe ee A pair of small 
grisailles, most elaborately finish resen 
‘St, Peter’ and ‘ St. Paul.” eB, ‘Ke 

Gvuipo, ‘St. John Preaching in the Wilder- 
ness.’ Engraved by Raffaelle Morghen. 

Ciaupe. ‘ Landscape—Morning ;’ called ‘The 
Rise of the Roman Empire.’ 

J. De Bertini. ‘ The Cireumeision,’ 

Fra Bartotomeo. ‘Holy Family.’ Quite a 
gem of its class for beauty of expression. 

N. Pousstn. ‘ The Israelites returning Thanks 
for the Water in the Desert.’ A perfect example 
of the higher qualities of the master. 

Gurpo. ‘ The Infant Jesus asleep, the Virgin 
watching.’ For divine expression uns 
by any of Guido’s works; a most delightful and 
perfect composition, painted in the later manner 
of the artist. It is of oval form, and has been 


frequently engraved. 
Craupe. ‘ Landscape, with Shepherd,’ 
Correoto. -'The Holy Family,’ from the 


collection of Ellis Agar, Esq. 

- Poussty. ‘Infants at Play.’ Few pictures 
have been more popular than this charming piece, 
which represents five children in the sportive en- 
Joyment of early youth. It has been engraved 


several times, 
‘The Ma Feast.’ A 


P. Veronrss. rriage 
smal! finished model for the large picture in the 
at Venice, 


Ducal Palace 
J. = Beatin, ‘ The Virgin and Infant with 
A. Det Santo. ‘ Portrait of the Coun 

— from = ar Collection. a 

' e Shepherds’ Offering,’ a small 

ooteonent picture, . oo 

ARoccIO. ‘Holy Family’ i landscape 
called “ La Vierge a !’Ecuells.” ath : 


G. Poussin. * Landsc i \ 
Rarrartin, ‘ Virgin vith the Infest @avious 


' Craupe. ‘The Flight into Egypt,’ a small 
picture of form. [ 
C. Le Brun. ‘ The Tent of Darius,’ a small 


picture of one of the well-known series of the ex- 

ploits of the Great, at Versailles. 

. Non spansssencrts ‘The Virgin, Child, and St, 
DomenNtcurno, ‘ St. Agnes 
PaRMBEGIANO. ‘ Marriage of St. Catherine,’ 
Rarrague. ‘ Holy Family with Angels.’ 


INNER DRAWING-ROOM. 


L. Da Vincr. ‘ Virgifi, Child, and St. Joha.’ 
G. Poussin. ‘ Landacsye—V of Tivoli.’ 
Titran. ‘ The Tribute Money.’ 


C. Douce. ‘ Head of a Youth,’ 

Trevisan. ‘ Joseph sold by his Brethren.’ 

Bercurm, ‘ Large Landscape, with Peasants 
dancing, 1656.’ From the pas Collection. 

Ve.asauez. Portrait of himself in a fur cap. 

P. Veronese. ‘ The Annunciation.’ 

N. Poussin. ‘ Holy Family with Angels.’ 

Ripniger. ‘ Stags,’ in a landscape. 

Francesca. ‘ The Adoration.’ 

P. Da Cortona. ‘The Angel appearing to 


eg. 

ARMEGIANO. ‘ The Vision of St. John,’ a 
small finished sketch for the great picture in the 
National Gallery. 

Aupano. ‘ Virgin and Child.” 

P. Da Cortona. ‘ Marriage of St. Catherine.’ 

Muritio. ‘St. John with the Lamb.’ 

Denner. ‘ Head of an Old Man.’ 

Baroccio, ‘ The Entombment,’ 

Rarraeiiz. ‘ St. John in the Desert.’ 

». Pepesatt. ‘ View hdr naa Vike “be 

& Konine. Large cape—‘ View 
North Holland.’ 

S. Ferrato. ‘Head of the Virgin.’ 

Guipo. ‘ The Holy Family.’ 

Rusens. Sketch, the subject of the great pic- 
ture of ‘ The Conversion of St. Paul.’ 

Rupens, ‘Study of Angels,’ from the Agar 
Collection. 

P. Veronese. ‘ Virgin and Child,’ from the 
Calonne Gallery. 

P. Van Huysun. ‘ Fruit and Flowets.’ This 
charming production, dated 1731, is one of the 
artist’s chefe-d’auvre. It has adorned suc- 
cessively the Braankamp, Geldermeester, and 
Watson Taylor’s cabinets. 


ANTE DINING-ROOM, 


‘ Landscape and Figures.’ 
Portrait of himself when 


’ 
. 


A. Curr. 
REMBRANDT. 


oung. 

. D. Towmas, ‘ Interior—Saying Grace.’ 

P. Porrer. ‘Cattle in a Landscape—View 
near the Hague.’ An extraordinary work. The 
subject is well known from the ving, and 
needs no desctiptive particulars in that respect. 
The execution baffles description, being as near 
an approach to the miraculous as an artistic pencil 
could possibly achieve. It was painted in 1627 
for Slingelandt of Dort, a great patron of Art at 
the epoch. In 1785 it was first brought to sale, 
and obtained £700. It has gone on increasing in 
pecuniary estimation until it has here found a 
resting-place, by being pe of Mr, Craw- 
ford in 1806 — late Marquis of Westminster, 
for above £16500. 

Le Nat. ‘Landscape, with Itinerant Musicians.’ 

Tenters. ‘ An Interior—Dutch Boors.’ 

P. Wouwermans. ‘ The Horse Fair.’ A first- 
rate work in the painter’s best manner; full of 
subject, and of an important cabinet size: it has 


i the collecti f Valkenb 
Biel, an i e co ons 0. urg, 


Ellis Agar, Esq. 
Curr. ‘Group of Sheep.” 
Runens. ‘ Landscape—View in Flanders.’ 
Rather an early picture. 
A. Vanpgveips. ‘ Farmhouse, with Cattle.’ 


Rusens. ‘ Departure of 4 
RemMBRANp?. ‘ Portrait bn ae with a Hawk.’ 
This picture and the show the mas 


of execution in ful ts by this extra- 
have not only an absence 


7 oie We 
of anythi to vulgar sentiment, but 
i even grace—usuaily unloo Or 
oy ef Vi Tis Sisiiiaiiun 
an Goyrgn. ‘ View o . 
Vanpycx. ‘ Virgin, Child, and St. Catherine.’ 
Rempnannt. ‘ Lady with a Fan,’ com 





and St. John,’ 


ee 


panion to 
the preceding one of ‘A Gentleman with a Hawk.’ 


REMBRANDT. ‘ Portrait of N. Berghem,’ 
A. Curr. ‘ View of Dort.’ 


? 


i 
; 
: 
i 
if 


5 
7 


i 
“weet 
i 


| 


we have just ' 
RemBRanvr. ‘ Portrait of the Wife of Berghe: 
A. Curr. ‘ River Scene by Moonlight.’ 


THE GALLERY. 


. West. ‘ The Death of Genetal Wolfe," 
. Wusr. ‘ Cromwell Dissolving the Long Par- 


liament.* 
B. West. ‘ Landing of Charles IT. at Dover.’ 
Ghivps, ‘Evening? ‘Th two fainous pictures 
UDE. . These 
of the mighty magician of atm of 
ty, and worthy com of the 


renowned Bouillon pictures we in 
8000 is d to hive been 


the 

National Gallery. 

offered for them by 4 overntnent whet 
they were in the Collection. 

perfection of elegant and Fy landscape. 

Titian. ‘ P tofa 


poling, the tresses 
of her hair’; an bgt picture, well known. 
Rarrae.e. ‘ The Holy Family and St. John.’ 
CLavubs, tes worshipping thé 


* The Israe 
Molten Calf.’ rast Louies 

Trr1an. ‘ The Woman taken in Adultery,’ from 
Hunt,’ 


~ Barberini me, 
NYDERS. ‘ Boar very af et 
Sir J. Rexvoxps. ‘ Mrs. Siddons We thd Teagio 
Muse ;’ too well known to gers 
Craupe. Landscape, ‘ g on the 
moo Fo ties taaleoabe ‘with @ sleep 
ITIAN. , as 
Nymph in the foreground ; view of Cadote, Teas 
birthplace, in the distance.’ r 
L, Candocr ‘The Holy Family,’ engraved by 
Verasavez. ‘The Prince of Asturias, when 
young, on horseback,’ 
0. Tania. ‘ The Virgin,’ 
Remprannt. A large landscape, —_ figures 
by D. Teniers, who ner ya nae th ) 
CLAUDE. dscape tte dancing. 
Domentcuino. ‘ Meeting of Abigail and Davia,” 
ina lange landscape 
¢. EST. 


‘Battle of La Hogue’ 
A Poussin, ‘ Landscape, with 


Arcas. and 
Ont A large landscape . 

. TENIERS. 
his country-house; with ag’ a Mine 
wife, and h paneer rom the t 
laa © eries. 

B. West. ‘Battle of the Boyne.’ 


G. Poussin. 
S. Rosa. Portrait of If, 


Hoppema. ‘ Forest Scenery ;’ bed sengle 
8 4 
ei mene de beatiter tReet 


ifcnass " Portraits of himself ped dy A nr 
wi treated, allogorically 00 ‘ausias $s 
the garlands are pain eae 
Segapass. ‘ Landscape, beth and 
ms : ‘ Ttalian ' 2 
TI. * 
eae. ‘ Forest ;* companion to 


‘ ‘Ixion embracing the false Juno,” 





* In Mrs. Jameson’s book on Private 





ev ats ip Wan gery Tale 
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te 


Taly, 





&. Rosa. ‘The Three Marys at the Tomb of 


esus. 
Contio. ‘St. Veronica.’ 
Gvipo. ‘Fortune.’ An allegory, « most grace- 


fal ‘and postion! composkion, known by an en- 
Patag ee 8 . Strange. 

A. 

8. Rosa. ‘ Diogenes 


‘St. Brune.” 
throwing away his Cup. 
. ‘Léon Hunt.’ 

Sodeens jandscape, with ‘The Meet- 
ry emt One of the most cele- 
Marillo’s works, from the 
It was painted ex- 
Villamanrique, an 
; and is one of the 
uctions rt — have been 
England by the enterprise 
. Buchanan, wets fo fe to Lord Grosvenor. 
8. Rosa. ‘Democritus contemplating the End 

of All Things.’ 
Garsponoven. ‘Master Buthall,’ a whole- 
portrait, called the Blue Boy. This very 
lient and, indeed, extraordinary picture is 
to have originated in a diversity of opinion 
artists } ay practi- 
bl a picture. 
periment is game to be quite suc- 


sful. 
A. Det Santo. ‘ Holy Family and St. Eliza- 


PI 


Runaeys. Four very large pictures from the 
Convent of Loeches, near The figures in 
all of them are colossal, and the colouring of the 

character. The subjects of the 

are as follows :—‘ Abraham and Mel- 

F 19. ; * The Israelites gather- 

* 16 ft. 13 ft. ; ‘ The four Evan- 

F of the Church,’ each 

be written on 

were originally 

two are now in the 

for Philip LV. of 

to the Duke d’Olivarez 

hb ve them to 

from the 

g the troubles in 
in 


rohan, whe hased 


having er 
op 
advisable to bribe 
by the gift of two 
ed, however, in 
esoldiery. After 
ues they appeared 
y of a Monsieur De 
at the Court of 





now 

human probability, poe are destitied to remain, | 

as among the most glorious possessions of the an- 

cient and noble house of Grosvenor. 

Our remarkson so large a collection are naturally | 
to little more a mere catalogue of 

ects; to dilate on and analyze all 

be would be to fill a volume. i 


names and 


: doubtless there have 
that admit of contro- 
the case in the Italian 

of the same subject 
artists worked with 


illus- 


s 
# 


He 

4 
i 
T- 


E 


F 


great works whic 
fecundity of ima- 
admire would have 


i 





goecoannr et execution, 
it these and bound- 
conceptions would have borse sameness 
in G. Dow and | 
and glow of genius 
excessive toil of extreme un- 
Altogether, whoever is so for- 
permitted to visit this justly re- 
will enjoy a mental feast beyond 


cr 


E 


i 


L’EPREUVE DU TOUCHER. 
TABLEAU PRINT PAR D, MACLISE. 


1. 
Que va-t-il se passer d’étrange en cette Eglise 
Od la foule en émoi s’empresse d’accourir 
Devant I’autel du cheeur, git sur la dalle grise 
Le corps d’un homme mort que !’on vient de quérir. 
Des soldats revétus de leurs cottes de maille ; 
Une femme, un Evéque a l’im nte taille ; 
Un prétre, un étranger, amenés tour-d-tour, 
Et quelques mendians, seut groupés a l’entour. 
il, 
Le silence un instant parcourant l’assemblée, 
Fait frissonner chacun d’attente et de terreur ; 
On éprouve d’avance une muette horreur ; 
Du pontife en secret, l’Ame méme est troublée. 


1ml, 
“ Tl est ici quelqu’un, dit-il, dont l’éternel 
A détourné sa face a I’heure od sur l’abime 
Il a posé le pied pour y réver un crime 
Et briser dans son coeur tout lien fraternel ; 
Ce lien qui fait "homme, et le rend tributaire 
De ces douces vertus qui consolent la terre 
En y versant la aix ; bienfait si | ipaeny 
Qu’il nous semble venir moins d’elle que des cieux ! 
Mais, h’élas ! ce méchant dont la main insensée 
Conduite par la voix d’une sombre pensée, 
A voulu dans le sang aiguicer son poignard, 
Ose imputer son crime au destin, au hazard ! 
Syllogisme odieux ; raisonnement profane, 
Que le juste réprouve et qui seul le condamne ! 
L’un de ces mendians a relevé le mort ; 
Ceux-ci, du meurtrier ont pu suivre la trace ; 
I] fuyait, l’insensé, croyant fuir le remord, 
Quand dans le cceur du vice il se creuse une place! 
Mes fréres, le cadavre est ld, dans ce saint lieu. 
Avec le criminel il est sous l'eil de Dieu! 
Vous le savez: lorsque la loi, d’aucun supplice 
Ne peut frapper celui qui cache un noir dessein, 
A Dieu dont elle émane, <5 eh la justice ; 
L’épreuve du toucher nous dira l’assassin. 
Si son doigt fait couler le sang de sa victime, 
Ce mitacle 4 nos yeux, dévoilera son crime!”’ 

IV 


“ L’épreuve du toucher! l’épreuve-du toucher! 
Crie-t-on de toutes parts; dites-lui d’approcher!. .. 
Une femme, 4 ces cris, méle un long cri de joie 
Ainsi que le vautour lorsqu’il reprend sa proie ; 
C’estla veuvedumort. Ses moindres mouvements 
Décélent sa douleur et ses ressentiments. 

Son geste et son regard remplis de véhémence 
Disent que pour le crime il n’est pas de clémence; 
Elle a prié le ciel, il saura la venger ! 

Et son regard s’attache au front de l’étranger! 


v. 

Il est la, soucieux, ple et presqu’immobile, 

De ses habits sacrés le pontife est couvert. 

ll marche vers l’autel; mais son pas est débile: 

Des maux qu'il a guéris son coeur a tant souffert ! 

‘ Femme, demande-t-il en montrant la ee 

Sombre de l’étranger: est-ce lui ?—‘ Je le jure!’ 

Dit-elle en s’inclinant.—' Homme, vous l’entendez! 

Qu’ avez-vous a répondre a cela? répondez!’ 

‘ Que je suis innocent, Monseigneur. Je |’affirme.’ 

Alors si tu dis vrai, que le ciel le confirme! 

Approche de ce corps qu ’a glacé Se trépas ; 

Touches-en la blessure.... Ah! ne recule 

Avance, ... je le veux! ... mais, tu trembles 
prends garde ! 

Veille sur ton effroi ; la foule te regarde .... 

Encore un pas, ...encore,... touche, touche ce 
flanc!... 

Tu détournes les yeux . . . crains-tu de voir le sang ?’ 


2p 


vi. 

Et le sang en effet a rougi la blessure ; 

De la foule s’exhale un sauvage murmure ; 
Dans sa morne torpeur le coupable est nlongé ; 
Dieu parle : l’innocent sera bientét vengé ! 


vu. 

Le drame dont Mactise a retracé l'histoire 
Sur la toile, sublime page que les yeux 
Et lame viennent lire avec des pleurs pieux ; 
~ drame, a l'avenir léguera sa mémoire ! 

out y vit, y respire, y frappe le regard ; 
On ne soit o’ctnien: du talent ou de Hart ; 
Tous deux nous font sentir leur puissance infinie 
Et d'un commun accord, rendre hommage augénie! 
Destage Pacavrr, 


. 
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ILLUSTRATED TOUR 
IN THE MANUFACTURING DISTRICTS, 


LEAMINGTON. 
Pursvine our “ Tour in the 


Districts” —~although it can ceaeety be eae 
ized oe denomination of a man 
town—we have paid Leamington a brief 4 
order to notice the establishment of Gute, Fade 
and Co.—the Eaciz Iron Founpry. It must be 
evident to all who co the subject of improved 
manufactures, that in the immediate vicinity of one 
of the most fashionable watering places of a recent 
date, and where buildings are spri 
up, re for the accommodation 
there is a wide field for the enterprising and 
producer of objects of utility of an improved 
character. We are not aware that any class 
of goods has advanced in greater proportion 
than those formed of cast-iron,—a material of 
the most fluid nature when at a proper hest, 
and depending but on the skill of the de. 
signer, and care and attention of the moulder, 
to produce the most elaborate results. We reserve 
for our visit to COALBROOKDALE the more 
lar consideration of the methods by which cast me- 
tal works “o) pene t We ao in our 
as regards the brass castings o ex- 
plained the operation of moulding, a we may 
state that iron casting is som 
much depending on care and attention, the kind, 
qualities, and degrees of coarseness of the sand, 
to give the nec smoo of ‘surface, su 
essential to a good specimen of the art, 

We have reason to rejoice, in the present day, 
on the improvement of our heati 
both as regards economy of fuel an 
appearance. The grates which suc an- 
cient “dogs,” or rather rests for the log, which 
enlivened the dwellings of our forefathers, were 
articles that demonstrated alike igmosney of the 
principles of ventilation and artistic form. The or- 
naments which adorned them were puerile, tame, 
and ineffective me the extreme, cons ting of 
unmeaning scrolls, rae chequerings, 
sometimes figures, which, it is needless to 
were never modelled for the , bat’ 
done service as U ornaments, 
and were stuck on the moulder’s pattern, less be- 
cause they were applicable than that it was thought 
something should be there—what, the 
could not tell. The fenders, too, were 
worthy of the tes; high and stiff, th 
their pe the alg thee 
purpose, and, to get an 
the starved thet soba 8 must needs 
knees up to his chin, 
discomforts attendant wu 
articles of this kind. In their orname 
ter they were equally repulsive —of 5 
pierced with squares, diamonds, or octagon 
tures painted green, surmounted with a 
bead; or a sheet of brass with a few moult 
and bands, ‘‘ decorated”’ perhaps by a vine 
—ineffective, because the form was not 
distinct farther than outline: these composed the 
staple class of the guards which were to ‘be found 
in the middle class houses a few years La The 
cast iron fenders were equally contem » and 
comeenes vhaeeerene me bar: ry 
regard to or applicability. 
was that which in the “register” 
for with it came a revolution 

e 


better state of things, co: and 
on improved construction. receptacle for 
fuel was depressed to within a few inches of 
floor ; the unsightly ashes were concealed by 
a series 
served 


i 


” 


elegance of the wedi 
tain extent, obviates the use of a 

are ial to the latter, as affording room 
the display of the artist’s power, and prefer 


\Se4 





* We shall fully describe our visit to this most inter- 
esting piers hme in the next number of our Journal: 
and give, with our report, many examples of theis FO” 


# Of fenders we shall bave to treat at some 
when EFFIF Ww 
we ¥ TRLD,, the —_ sed 





and, if we are rightly informed, 
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where the design is good. The spear and scroll 


fender we as a decided 


step—a 


down of old fashions: it immediately gave birt 


berless clever designs, and it has scarcely 
born superseded in the common kind of articles 
there is in this class ample 
room for creative skill. Of the more expensive 


certainly not: 


P- tl f h 
—_— a character 


We s notwithstanding, 


». Their grates and fenders are, con- 


opposite from ours. 
ereafter introduce 


copies of some of them. 
f late years, the improvements in the qualities 
of iron casting have led to its introduction and 


application to numberless purposes, 


reviously 
unthought of. e orna- 

















kinds of. or-molu ornament and steel, we are 
nos, now to. speak; of the low form of fender, 
out favourite shape, because it allows of the 
introduction of graceful adornment and the 
free passage of the heated air to the apartment, 


we’ have of late seen man 
One half the comfort of an 


tasteful specimens. 
nglishman’s dwelling 


for onias 


fore, bo 
to the flat, sidel 





mented umbrella, hat, and 
flower stands, garden and 
other chairs, tables, ink- 
stands, and chimney orna- 
ments,—the time and ta- 
lent displayed in the article 
materially enhancing its 
value, and transforming the 


metal, worth a few pence, 
into value of as man 
unds, We have 


t necessary to offer these 
few introductory remarks. 
The establishment we are 
now about to describe has 
gradually raised itself into 
notice by the enterprising 
and spirited attempts of the 

roprietors. Already it has 

ne much in introducing a 
cheap, yet neat form of 
- of which numbers 

ve been sold. These are 
produced at a rate scarcely 
more ex ive than the 
common kind of article of 
a few years back. With but 
little extra ornament, and 
that little judicious, quiet, 
and applicable in its cha- 
racter, it has rapidly dis- 
placed others, and been 
adopted in new dwellings. 








The small scroll brackets 
introduced on each side of 
the top bars(in theappended 
example) are well adapted 


any small vessel upon, and are, there- 
useful and ornamental; much superior 


surfaces which formerly occu- 


ied their place, affording a lodgment for all the 
rt and retuae’ of ome ee and unconsumed 
particles of fuel. 


Our next illustration of the same kind of article 
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eared from the enlivening blaze that 


a good “sea ” A 
natural to the pod Fong ; 
otherwise; there, scarcity of fuel 
of combustion and wide 
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issues 
to be 
the Continent it is 


it appears 
renders economy 


n of heat essentially 











is more decided in its ornament, 
which will at once be recog- 
nised as Elizabethan, and, there- 
fore, well suited to dwe in 
which this class of decoration is 
introduced. The moulding that 
adorns the arch is not unfre- 
quently made of or-molu, which 
adds much to the richness of ef- 
fect. We give but two of man 
excellent examples we noti 

at this — -e ; to this 
important branch of manu- 
facture, ae a and 
James are pa grea 

attention ; ak cinondey 
the fashionable locality 
in which they dwell has 
derived no small advan- 
tage from their skill and 
enterprise. This re- 
mark holds good, in- 
deed, not only in refer- 
ence to interior ra- 
tions; the lamp-posts 
of the town supply evi- 
dence of their judgment 
and taste; and those 
which adorn the “ New 


Beige” have been very 
urpassed in 
England for combina- 


tion of ¢ - with 

. was a 

ee tea 
to * 

sion” these objects, 


which are conspicuous 
the improvements introduced into their 
beautiful and remarkably well-ordered town; they 
have thus given of their zeal, in - 
the interests of a Manufactory highly credit- 
able to the locality. 














ee ee follow are used 
ornaments in green-houses or garden 
wees aktaea an 





ae Vase has an in 4 the 
oO more near ts hese shape 
The figures which cath tho have been 
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July, 





-stand which follows is, we consider, suc- 
contain in the first place, becanse it is better than 





usual in ornament; and in the second, that it is a 
cheap article, It is an immense improvement on 


“se 





the old abominable hat ‘ " in 
rows in lobbies, were painful to the eye, from their 

shapes. In this case, beauty and utility 
go hand in hand, as they should do. 


flower stand introduced as our next illus- 
sition is chiefly defective in the admixture of 
style, Purity of ornament is, we repeat, essential ; 
even if the style, or character, or class of ornament 
be ever so faulty, let it be consistent. 


Ne ‘be 


The union of the animal with the vegetable in 
ornament is shown in the garden chair we here 
introduce. We must state that in the execution 
of the design there are defects of a grave cha- 


We may not pass over the elaborate desi in 
the pattern rooms of this establishment, Carved 
in wood, excellent in execution, and the de- 
tails well made out; — these are creditable 
in the highest degree to the taste of the pro- 
prietors, and the skill of the 
i and draughtsmen. 
Not the least important fea- 
ture in the works is the me- 
chanical npaiy and con- 
struction of many of the ar- 

ticles therein shown: 
these, an apparatus for eco- 
nomically ing heated air 
apartments and 
buil — ingenious cook- 


duced, atthe same time 
light and t in their a 
pearance, with other “ap i 
= and means to boot.’ 
ur space is nec 
limited, and we are ed 
to introduce a drawing we had 
pou of a remarkab 
andsome enriched sero! 
balcony, the excellence of 
which has rarely been sur- 
passed in this country, Itis 
a branch of their art to which 
Messrs, Smith and James are 
paying much attention. 
Among their other improve- 
ments, there is one we are 
bound to notice —« most 
rae a. — and in- 
nious plan for hea 
its, by the decubsned hot 
water under the bed. This 
mode has many advantages | 
over the oye ee - 
‘We have thus glanced oyer the manufacture 
the ‘‘ Eagle Foundry,” and have pointed out | 
clearly, but justly, what we consider objectionable. 
The proprietors will bear with us where we have 
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racter, but which additional essays will doubtless 
aid in rendering apparent: nevertheless, as show- 
ing a wish to c above the routine of every-day 
work, we consider it right to give it a place. 








The small casting of alion’s head—which serves 


for man engrave, as a fair sample 
detleacy of execution achieved by this es- | sion of m 
rminates 


tablishment. The scroll work which te 


the next column we also engrave with a like view. 





| 


The establishment numbers nearly one hundred 
and fifty hands, and, as a result of enterprise and 
Spirit, is rapidly progressing. There are number- 
less vantages connected with the transmis- 
etal and fuel, to which a manufactory like 
the Present is exposed, but, with willing hands, 
an energetic and persevering spirit, much may 


found it necessary to condemn. All experience 

tells us that the nearer we approach to purity of 

style and ornament the more 
be our success. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS IN FRANCE, 


gare this month so many demands upon our 
oe that we shall be able to introduce but few of 
ae objects we collected in Paris; and these we 
give without regard to order, character, or material. 


This is circular in form, and divided into eight 
compartments, each of which is filled with in- 
volved foliated ornament, designed with si 

elegance. The rim is perhaps a little too massive ; 
but still the pot has fines oe an appearance of 
ightness well suited to its purpose. We have 
seldom seen an article of the kind so entirely sa- 
tisfactory. Place it im the conservatory, with a 
“wild, wilful air plant,” throwing its pendant 


3 





material as the clay of which our specimen is com- 
posed, The tracery and foliage of the Gothic 
style affords a rich | 


ow of material for the orna- 























The following are examples of perforated hang- 
ing flower pots, of considerable fro They are 
com of terra-cotta ; the one sppended, we 

urchased in a passage in the Rue Richelieu, 
ut were unable to learn the name of the fabri- 
cant; the other we procured at the well-known 
establishment of Fouuet, in the Rue St. Honoré, 





branches around it, and the effect must be charm- 
ing. Our second example is in Gothic style—it is 
not so good as the other—but still very admirable. 
The form is a regular hexagon; the sides filled 
with light tracery; the under part is composed of 
a series of concave triangles (corresponding with 
the upper sides) the lower —_ converged, and all 
terminating in a kind of foliage. It is very light 
and pleasing in effect, but too slight for so fragile a 


W 


mental designer, always provided that, in its appli- 
cation, he departs not too widely from its grave 
character and associations. 

tide. The appended is a beautiful i- 
men of terra-cotta, perfect in all its 











parts. Nothing can su the ex- 
uisite simplicity of this flower-pot. 
n form it is unexceptionable, but its 
leading excellence is in the infinite 
grace of the ornamentation—a plant 
with boldly twisted stem, 
finely relieved by serrated leaves of 
large size. It is altogether satisfactory. 
We may take opportunity of 
stating that we pre- 
many of the 

terra cotta exam les 
we obtained in Paris 

Messrs, COPRLAN 


which they have been . 
recently paying much 
attention. It is, in- Y 
deed, a branch of their 
pS 

ve very con- 
siderably improved. 








Another flower-pot in terra-cotta, not so remark- 
rh Rag . yd ate but = 
grace ; @ enwrea 
foliage of singular ess, in which the 
luxuriance of nature is mere than indicated. These 
we procured at the Passage, Rue de Richelieu. 





The following is good in all r ts, save the 
handles, the sharp “ angularity” o: which does no 
service to nets contour of the jar. Sedges 
and other plants spring araigad it from the 
foot, in a manner highly picturesque. 






STG & 

A bowl and plate, made.of the c brown 
clay, decorated vine leaves and grapes in 
ted. An excellent result in a most 
unp’ material, in which, however, the 
secret inno case lies—Iit is in the artist's mind and 
fingers. This is one of the articles manufac- 


tured at Beauvais, of which we procured several 
yee agg and which weshall engrave from time 
to . et 4 

The Beauvais manufactory as the pie of 
being presided over. leadi TI8TS 
of Peance. ig lt Se 3 - 
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of Foutz, abouteight; The cut that follows is froma night lamp,; The following are 
flower forms the top, | —the original design for which was, we believe, a | adaptaticns from the 
base. The | lamp-post. It is formed of bronze and glass. ~ 


r- 


And both being cases to show the source 
from which they are designed, many of the objects 
in 





The following is one of the cast iron flower-pots, = ‘. on 


Siena snl rs i 





fa) ge 
a 


The follo is engraved from a drawer-ring. 
<—' It is quaint onl of good design; albeit, the monkey Se 
; SO) ws : has twisted snakes in his mouth. The appended door-scraper is good, though 
~ Ce rather too elaborate ; it is an article in which great 
\/ =a 4) Oe advances are to be made. As yet we have not 

? , me far beyond the primitive bit of hoop iron 





ocked into a joint of the wall. Scrapers will 


‘J 
i , i); never be out of demand in England, and we = 
y * reasonably expect to see in them a marked 
speedy improvement ; even something better than 
griffins with bars on their shoulders. 


a hanging flower-pot from the same 

It has many good points. The next is a design for a grate. It gains no- 
thing by the transfer from iron to our wood. It 
is not free from incongruity; as in many other 
cases we have noticed, the details are better than 
the whole; but these are not uniformly good. 








v es? « 3) We, are, as we have amp 7. ring @ de- 
. 7) 2 ipti blishment of M. M. Den1zR8, 
lt a scription of o esta 3 


5 . Se ieee Ba 
War Ska Oe a : t ow D 
NS SS ro ary of est pn 
. ' » a ele bronze. viously to pu 
OY 1/0 ‘ Ve 
DEVE Ww ‘ eae rape Som, va ae 





bably in 
j collected by us in 
shall, at no distant period, en- 
ve a series of the articles manu- 
i known a 
“ the Beauvais ware ei 
detailed account e wi 
the famous Book-bindersin 
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THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
FOR PROMOTING THE FINE ARTS IN THE™* 
UNITED KINGDOM 


al display of what is plea- 
ae th a Masters,” on Monday, 


oo oe an 
santly term 

J ata The Exhibition C ue consists of 
215 subjects, nearly all [acinew e only ex 
tion being a very few compositions of figures in 
themselves portraits, and a couple of busts. Al- 
| though quite uninteresting as a collection of works 
of Art (high Art there is none), still it must be 
confessed that the gathering of so many portraits 
of individuals of celebrity in our own history, and 
of foreigners connected with it, has a great and 
pete. charm for the historian, the antiquary, 
and even the romaneist. The idea perpetually 
haunts the spectator that the illustrious persons 
here portrayed stood jin their living forms and 
antique costumes before the painters of these 
works; each one represented having: seteeliy cast 
his eyes on the picture, which the lapse 
of many years or even centuries, is now here, with 
others, decked in the plenitude of their gay attire, 
or trim habiliments, according to the prevalence 
of puritanical notions, or less demure principles of 
the period. 

Therefore, to the antiquary there is an abundant 
source of amusement to see our forefathers as they 
really were, with accessories of arms or ornament 
now become antiquities. The historian may dwell 
on the rigid countenances of statesmen, the stern 
dignity of judges, or the calm com cy of 
divines, while the romancist feels excited at the 
presence of Jane Shore, Lady Jane Grey, or Mary 
Queen of Scots. But the bounds of gratification 
are not yet ended, for the enthusiastic phreno- 
logist the rooms, noting developments and 
tuberances for calculating the idiosyncrasy of the 
eminent in the world; and the female portion of 
the visitors, less abstrusely occupied, dilate on the 
combination of curls with feathers and flowers, or 
the contrasts of satin and lace. 

Thus many classes find ample enjoyment for 
the expenditure of a shi ; so far it is an agree- 
able, instructive lounge, an will, no doubt, prove 
a favourable s; tion for the funds of the In- 


stitution. 
Here let us pause and consider if it is for such 
Re Institution exists, and: ask a 





results that t 
question: ‘* How are the Fine Arts 
the United Kingdom by this Exhibition of the 
British Institution?’ Not being able to give a 
reply to our question, we leave it open for others 
| to point out any gleam of favourable influence it 
| may remotely or indirectly exercise. 
he Exhibition is not dear at a shilling, for it 
contains an exquisite Gerard Dow, a 
rtrait of Teniers, by Gonzales, from the col- 
ection of Lord Francis Egerton, both of them 
gems of Dutch Art, for extreme finish ; ‘The 
| Cornaro Family,’ by Titian, belonging to the 
| Duke of Northumberland; a portrait of Rem- 
brandt, by himself, full of coarse truth, from Lord 
F, Egerton; another, the portrait of Berghem, 
from the Grosvenor Gallery; a fine group of 
figures _? Vander Helet, ‘ The Arrest of the Pen- 
sionary De Witt,’ from the collection of H. T. 
Hope, Esq.; with two or three good Vandycks 
constitute the cream of the show, as far as the Old 
Masters are concerned. 
These few fine works redeem the entire collec- 


tion from the character of insipidity, tand- 
-ng there are twenty-three pictures by Sit Joshua 
Reynolds, thirteen by Holbein, and nine by Van- 
dyck. Of these portrait-painters * par j ~ 


there are no temp or important works, and, 
therefore, we have only to glance at a few num- 
ere en passant which may appear to merit atten- 
No. 9, Sir J. Reyvwoups, ‘ Portrait of 
IV. when Prince of Wales,’ a recent 
of Sir R. Peel, and the most artistic in 
among all those in the Exhibition. 
No. 15. Sir J. Reynonps, 
self; it belongs to the Royal 
well known. 
ae 35. ‘ Mrs, 
also by Sir Josh 
ie lady —_ mn ho has certainly not 
o. 49. Pine, whole length of G 
& singular delineation of sovereign 
a ay epee? grotesque. eer 
0. OGARTH, ‘ Archbishop Herrifig.? A 
clever portrait of an extremely good-natured person. 


een 





2 x! 


~ No, 187 
“sk are eS 
ra ou 


Abingdon os the Comic Muse,’ | 


No. 59, Rupens, ‘Grotius.’ A very indifferent 
"No A. Rexoaiiinn, garwak ot spieibsll 
o.. 60. REMBRANDT, of . . 
We have before alluded to this very finely ex- 
ecuted head, which has all the magic of life in- 
fused into low and ar features, redolent of 
sottish and sensual impulses. 
No. 66. RemBxanpt, portrait of Berghem, full 
—— and truth: it belongs to the Grosvener 
ry. 
No. 74. Vanpycx, ‘James Stuart Duke of 
Richmond and Lennox.’ A truly capital picture. 
No. 82. Gerard Dow, Bg ey of himself 
seated in an apartment, and. holding a violin, 
with numerous accessories. It is im ble to 


give too much praise to this delightful little pic- 
oy a re the pinnacle of perfection of 
ts 


Nos. 93 and 98. Sir Josmva Reynoips, two 
large groups of Members of the Dilettanti Society 
occupied in restive enjoy mae: The pictures be- 
long to the Society to the catalogue of this 
exhibition lithogr outlines are appended as 
— to the several portraits they emia. 

o. 102. Carter, ‘ The Morning after the De- 
struction of the Floating Batteries at Gibraltar, 
with Portraits of General Elliot, Colonel Hardy, 
and Captain Roger Curtis.’ A vile daub, a perfect 
disgrace to Art, and a libel on the judgment of the 
person who caused it to be hung in the same room 
with and near ‘The Cornaro Family.’ 

No. 107. Vanper Hest, ‘ The Arrest of the 
Pensio De Witt.’ What a contrast to the pre- 
ceeding! This is a most delightful picture, more 
historical than portraiture, treated with great feel- 
ing and éxpression, and pencilled with delicacy, 
firmness, and elegance. 

No. 109, 1TIAN, ‘ The Cornaro Family.’ The 
renowned picture belonging to the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland ; the composition is well known by the 
engraving. Here we have healthy old age, man- 
hood, an B get a ya by the great master of 
Vee , with all the power of his splendid 
colour. 


No. 115. C. Janssun, ‘ The Countess of Derby.’ 
A ladylike portrait, with hands purely aristocratic ; 
the execution of the lace trimmings of the attire 
will prove the delight of milliners. 

No. 122, Hotpetn, portrait of Henry VIIL., 
half-length. Really the portraits of sovereigns 
here commregnans are a libel on royalty, with the 
exception of the ‘ Henrietta Maria’ of Vandyck. 
The present example is a vulgarly repulsive coun- 
tenance, a caricature upon the monly received 
idea of the features of this jolly monarch, If 
painted by Holbein, he has proved a severe his- 
torian of his royal patron. 

Nos. 123 and 129. Two stiff unattributed por- 
traits of Lady Catherine and Lady Jane Grey, the 
latter beheaded in 1553. 

No. 131. Hoxtpgin, ‘ The infant Son of Charles 
Brandon, Duke of Suffolk.’ Something like a fine 
picture, and worthy the name of Holbein. 

No. 134. Portrait said to-be of Jane Shore, and 
contributed to the Exhibition from Eton College. 
It is an interesting bit of anti ay if authentic. 

No. 135. Hotpesn, ‘ Lord Cobham,’ Another 
fine portrait by Holbein, forming a wide contrast 
with others here under the same name. 

No. 141. R. Bursacs, the celebrated frag- 
ment considered to be an authentic portrait of 
Shakspere, belonging to W. Nicol, valuable chiefly 
as an antiquity. 

No. 177. Gonsaiie, portrait of Teniers. 
Something for a portrait-painter to study. 

No. 184, Dumousrzin, ‘The three Brothers 
Coligny.’ A mere pencil sketch of these persons 
made ee ve massacre of St. elemy. 

bell was rung as the sig- 
er of the Pro- 
in the frame, 



























THE sOcreTY OF TRISH ARTISTS. 
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One of the party appear inviting @ tra- 

a ih ea 
“do 

an CONNELL. at a stand- 

still; we have seen worse things from him than 

his ‘Landscape,’ No. 24, and ‘Creagh Castle, 

No. 32; but we must say We have seen, and hope 


again to eae Weite 
Gaane Naweee. o. 81. ‘Interior of St. 


‘atrick’s Cathedral.’ One of those gigantic water 

which make us lament the pplication 

in forcing such mate- 

a Sree which they never were 

What is there in this subject that could 

more forcibly, and, cer- 

within the scope of popular 

to price and household accom- 

present size of this drawing ? 

t is, however, a very able work ; and, although we 
satisfied with the omy te t will 

interesting memento of resent 

about shortly to undergo a 

of the various architectural 

t have been ing within and 

without its time-honoured walls for the last five 
ee FF Has Le peomecavain is 
a er clearly-co representation 
of this stone-roofed call, to which, as is well 
kaown, a round tower is attached as a steeple. 
. Newton has not, however, caught the religi 

loci—the fine of the and distant lake— 

out in sunshine, and made 

too cultivated and habitable.— 

Dargle, Co of Wickiow,’ is 

pe, the tone and local 

with the exception of the 

which is hard and appears 

Some minor works also 

No, 84, ‘La Jeune Pois- 

*A Sketch Portrait of 

Chinese Author,’ who 


2. 
No. 12, ‘Rich and rare were 
the Gems she wore,’ shows that this artist's forte 
not Iie in historical or figure subjects ; nor 
much for his landscapes in oils, with 
mb Of a Small one entitled ‘ A Summer 
Scene, near Bray, County of Wicklow,’ 
0. 15, which shows some promise. His water- 
are clever ; the best is a trifling one 
4 w near Dundrum;’ while severa 
are “old ” which we thought would 
have been inadmissible twice in the same ex- 
hibition. 

a a Seer 1 Don eae, ° Pea- 
sants Preparing migra * which, although 
it wil! not add to his reputation, has many of fis 

The story is we d 
are well drawn and coloured. The 
girl with her back to the spectator is particularly 


Wx. Gritarp makes the same mistake about 
his being a painter that H, O'Neill 
does as to cal one. We shall 


. No. 5, ‘ Peasants of 
be in Its tone 


wan (No. 18, ‘The Garden 
good yet, if he per- 


marine-painter, has ad- 
No, 21, ‘h Marine 
for a Pilot,’ are 
» we believe, no 
Society of the same 


0. 36, ‘A View 


Pus 


‘ 


i 
i 
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Fi 
F 
7 
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if 
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on the Kenmare Revd. Killarney, has acquitted 
himself very well : it isa great advance on his pre- 
ViggelpexSipions works, and deserves attention. 
. Goxxe. No. 47, a clever flower piece, but 
the fruit we unequal. 
ILLIAMs and W. 


GRorce . ew Watt 
are such mere copyists of Mr, sen., as <4 


to be worth mentiqp. of. nates . No 
so injurious to a young as 
ae poses ob another, and 
Nature for himself. 
. D’Esterre Smite contributes some beau- 
tifully-executed architectural drawings. 
SCULPTURE. 

Terence FARRELL has two marble statues em- 
blematic of Fire and Water, executed for Barl 
De Grey; a clever bust of the late lamented Mar- 
quis of Downshire; and a beautiful and refined 
one of a lady. His two sons, James and 
Farrell, also exhibit of future suc- 





not looki 


prize from the 
and follows up 


Trish Art-Union last year ; 

signal success by ‘The 
Orphans,’ ‘an and beautifully-conceived 
group, this . Thomas Farrell, the founser 
brother, has a very clever p of ‘A and 
Swan,’ No. 157, very artistically managed for so 
young a student. 

8. P. PreRacutnt has a small ‘ Bust of the late 
T. O. Davis, .,’ while another of the same is 
contributed by Ricuarp Baxter, executed in 
wood, together with other specimens of wood- 
pe which show much facility in this ma- 
terial. 

On the whole it is a highly-pleasing Exhibition. 
We have advisedly only noticed the works of the 
Trish and resident artists, although we perceive 
the Society have relaxed the stringent r they 
so valorously set oat with, and have called in the 
help of “the Saxon.” That this help has been 

and ably given, it is only necessary to men- 
tion that on the walls appears ‘The Travellers— 
a scene from “ The Wandering Jew,” ’ one of 
Epwarp Corsovp’s finest and most ably-exe- 
cuted productions, which Sets Tainan great 
notice. *The Capture of Ca acheath,’ by 
Assoton; ‘Hay-boats on the es,” a fine 
water-colour, by ALPRED HERBERT; and two or 
three clever French views by Forpe. 

A local contem y of respectability, the Even- 
ing Packet, we o , tries to get up an absurd 
indignation at this, to us, grati coalescence ; 
and attempts to extend the foolish ery of “ Ireland 
for the Trish” to the Fine Arts: quite forgetting 
that, if this rule was acted on upon this side of 
the Channel, what business would there be for 
an Irishman, Sir Martin Archer Shee, to preside 
over the Royal Academy of England; and for 
a Mulready, a Maclise, a Macdowell, an Elmore, 
a Danby, a Rothwell, a Fisher, a Foley, a 
Behnes, and a host of others too numerous to 
mention, to carry off the highest honours and 
emoluments in Art in England. As the really 
discriminating and educated public only laugh at 
this silly and exploded course, it is not worth no- 
ticing further to wish the Evening Packet 
better taste and feeling on the subject of Art, as 
well as a more useful employment, than continually 
carping at and stri to depress the efforts of 
those who would wish Ireland to have the world 
as its competition-ground, not a petty and re- 
stricted arena;—to have, as competitors, artists 
whose names will live on the lists of Fame with a 
reputation European and universal, instead of 
elementary yee or superannuated drivellers : the 
one an ennobling struggle worthy of such a nation 
as the Irish; the other, child’s play, purposeless, 
or, if it have an ae might be stigmatized with 
the perpetration of the lowest and worst—mere 
local jobbing and favouritism. 


a ne 


PICTURE SALES OF THE MONTH. 
Tu month of June is usually the most busy of the 
piotwessiiing ome and its attractions have 
pry = we Low. 


Mk ce 
: we 
ffniuery in due » but we have a few pre- 
L remarks on the other events of the auc- 
tion-room. 
On May 20, 


b: Foster and So: 
took place of 121 eer: 2 one 


Messrs. 
pictures, called the collection of 





R. N 


* Vox et pr 
jo 


On the 23rd of May, in a mixed sale at 


somel ee x 
ae ae 


of soft inuendo 
expected from 


t 


were some portraits by Sir J. 


ght Lord 
Family Chous “ 
brought 


in 
containing 


figures 136 gs., th 
Bishop; and the feat’ ale 
IV., when Prince of Wales,’ very slightly 


brought 165 gs. 

ona Charles? 
of form and dra’ 
Strange, and said to 


family, were in this sale: th 
by Vandyck in the catalogue, 


bro 


65 gs.; and ‘ 


C. Townsend for 80 


ware. Hand. 


ea et 


Christie’s, 
Reynolds. An ele- 
a white Dress’ Was 
‘ 
three whole. a 


Two pictures of ‘ Henri 
whole length, same com 
as the engravings by Sir 


royal gifts pedgerery | 


prices 


t is a denial of their authenticity. * 
a in white oats Te 
King,’ whole length, 4 


ve robes, was Souahe ty George P 
and 6, the collection of Mr. 


ony une 


4, 6 
son, called the « 
y Messrs. Christie and 


Sal 


he Gallery,” was 
anson. 


Asah de- 


parture from previous practices, a notice 


serted in the 


pilation all detailed 
avoided, and that the 


, that in its 


tion and 
es of the pictures 


hg accor to a private 7 
r. Higginson’s own use. We think this i a 


retty severe censure u 
Ltn of expletives. It 


record in 


amounts 


Pires WY 00 00 0 ¢o 


Second 


Third day eeeeeere 


It is unnecessa’ 


35,789 9 


their own previous 
said there is no 
so great an amount was 
in one day as the third day’s sale produced. 
lor the three days ps follows :— 


06 
8219 13 4 


Total .... £46,695 3 0 


to enter into lengthy partica- 


lars of the prices of the various pictures, as much 


has been 


really were, 80 


lots 


eady said on that head in the public 


being 


journals ; and we cannot say who eae 


man 
dealers who bought by 


commission. 


ea? 


Brauwer, ‘ The Interior of a Flemish Estaminet, 


was bought b 
tion pryn 


was said that the possessor had 


a Mr. Lake. 


We have a 
t year under his name, in 


determined to 


with his Dutch and Flemish and keep the Italit 
portion of his collection. Some pictures of 
grek brought respectively the sums of £204. 15s., 


189, £96. 12s., £136. 
which it ars that this very middling 
is advancing ia au No. 16, a ‘Lan 

’ 


by Nays 
passing thro 

neas; and 
y G. Mo 


The third 


rland, 

by G. Dow, bronghs 408 
P w 1) t 

y ‘ days sale 


0s., 


and £120 


” 


iter 


; No. 77, ‘A Wi 


h 


a River,’ by Constable, 90 


o. 78, ‘The Country Alehouse, 


95 guineas 


day No. 129, ‘ The Flute-player,’ 
Seprised the best pic- 


tures, and sold for prices much beyond 


sonable ex 


admitted 


there were but few 
works. No. 176, ‘ The 
Ostade, sold for £1060. 10s. 


ter, 


a small 
No. 196, ‘ An 


Greuze, 1000 


—e- No. 


tation ; for, after all, alth 
pictures were e 


e 

re Inn,’ % 

19, Pal 
930 a 


and inferior work, 


Interior,” N. M 
No, 200, ‘ Psyche,’ a small 


(an ou 


208, * An Italian 


Margie of Hertford. 


a importan 
bought by the 

















| Calm,’ b 
field’s, I 
with St. 
two last named were pure 

| Hertford. The picture by 

| most brilliant a and has always 


Tt was formerly in the Imperial 
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gs.; and No. 231, * The 

Elizabeth and St. John,’ 2360 
hased by the Marquis 
Rubens is one 


cabinet pietures. 
Gallery of Vienna, and has been 
various persons, one of whom, M. 

wards of thirty years 


bed by 


since, ‘000 


for it, 
sterling. We do not learn that any ot allery, 
was made from this sale to our National " 


and cannot but regret that such opportunities are 
totally neglected. 
On the 4th of July next a sale is advertised of 
very great importance, to take place at 
Christie and nson’s; and we take the oo 
tunity of recommending every admirer of the 
Arts, and every lover of its higher and more 
exalted qualities, not to lose the agai d of a 
visit on the two previous days to view the collec- 
tion. It appears almost a paradox that some of 
the pictures now offered should have been so long 
in this country without finding a purchaser; our 
esent race of amateurs must certainly be less 
instructed on the subject than those who lived at 
the period the Orleans Gallery was brought to 
England. That collection alone con 
pictures by the Caracci, the whole of which were 
purchased in a week after the exhibition took pines ; 
yet, in the forthcoming sale will be found of 
the great works of these renowned pray 
one, ‘Christ Curing the Blind,’ by L 
Caracei, and the other, ‘ Christ i the 
Widow’s Son,’ vy —— Caracci,’ have 
been in England for six or seven years, and remain 
unsold. They were ted for the Prince Gius- 
tiniani, of Rome, and remained in his pone until 
purchased by Lucien Bonaparte in ; dase 
which time have belonged to the Queen of 
Etruria and the Duke os tam the latter of 
whom sent them to England. Thesmaller , 
by Annibal Caracci, was placed in the pel of 
the Giustiniani Palace. When these three pic- 
tures first came to England, a general was 
elicited that they should have been purchased for 
the nation. Independent of their value as 
objects of study for artists, which would have been 
found augmented by the requisition of historical 
works for the Palace at Westminster, wo! 
as representations of the great miracles 
upon which our religion is founded, have e: 
a beneficial influence in placing before the of 
the multitude these divine compositions. “Front 
as ny ery will also appear in A, ae 
he ‘ Noli me Tangere,’ a magne t 
picture, by Baroceio, the ehef-d'auvre of ; 
master, and engraved by Raffaelle Morghen; and 
the ‘ Massacre des Innocens,’ by Nicolo Poussin, 
italy in he porgnets Fee og one A. his 
most im t and powerful works; engra’ 
Bettelink, - Other works of great ' a 
comprised in this collection. A po of 
Flora,’ by Leonardo da Vinci, for w the late 
Sir T, B paid above £2000. An ‘ Altar- 
piece,’ formerly in the Church of the Jesuits 
Antwerp, painted by Rubens. ‘ ns ta 
Egypt, eagraved by Bolswert, and since in the 
Danoot Collection. A marvellous work of Art 
Rembrandt, being the celebrated ‘ 
Justus Lipsius,’ painted in 1664 
and latterly in the collection of 
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and with about as unintellectual a look, “ 


ee 


comme une danseuse,” say our neighbours; and th 
— Ss about danci , and the Fine Arts 
. Com are 


and a divine ‘ St John,’ by Murillo, froma convent 

at Seville, which has just arrived from Spain. We 

need say further that Mr. Buchanan, the pro- 

meister of tie collection to be sold, has been the 
ve 


ery 
nental collections. By ve 
enriched with pictures that have been the 
and fame of foreign princes ; and in this 
pursuit he has, as a private individual, 

a beneficial influence upon the public taste, 
become indirectly one of the greatest benefactors 
of the Fine Arts in the United Kingdom. 


—— 
ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


GERMANY.—Municu.—In our Royal Foun- 
dry, one of the largest of the colossal 
statue of the Bavaria, at least 500 cwts. 
of metal, is about to be cast. Lately the bronze 
statue of the lish Minister Huskisson has 
been exhibited in the yard of the foundry. Finally, 
it has been conceived by the conductors of that 
establishment that the gloss of completely chiselled 
metal statues is not at all beautiful. Herr Mueller, 
inspector, has therefore used quite a different me- 
thod of chiselling, Ds sage a deep faint colour- 

i colouring is produced by 
certain acids; but this being rather an adultera- 
tion, the new method is a good acquisition of the 
art of casting. A t many other works of the 
ingenious sculptor Schwanthaler are about to be 
cast, chiefly a fountain, with five statues, for the 
city of Vienna.—We mentioned last year in the 
Arr-Unton Journal (July number, p. 222) a 
novel method of Stereochromatie Palnting (in 
fresco), invented by Messrs. Fuchs and Schlot- 
thauer. Von Kaulbach has adopted and employed 
this method with great success, the more so as 
this artist is extremely clever in accom: 
himself in any new branch of painting. He 
ce execute several works in this new mode 
of ting.—Cornelius has once more visited the 
capital of Bavaria; he was received by all the 
artists living there with great enthusiasm, and 
= with an artistic festival. a mas- 

was no less favourably received by the King— 
the great patron of the Fine Arts. 

Drespen.—A new era in the history of the Fine 
Arts in our city will begin with the commence- 
ment of the labours of the celebrated artist T. 
Schnorr, who, as will be remembered, has obeyed 
the call of our King. It is true that was 
neither the last nor the least of the German cities 
who have a claim for celebrity in the Fine Arts; 
but necessity imperatively a higher 
degree of eminence. Several the 
instance, Herr Bendemann—have greatly contri- 
a Beir pinouts superar 

attem ut s 8 as 
Thagites. Schnorr is able to do much ; his acti- 
vity has been, as it were, the lever for ener- 
gies. It is h that he will exert best 
energies in en. Thus the New Museum will 
rise with new life in the Fine Arts. 

Beriin.—It is known that Faraday’s principle 
of the agency of galvanism on a solution of 
has been applied in the Fine Arts to a 
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ART IN THE PROVINCES. 


Braminonam ScHoot or Desten.—The annual 
Meeting of the Subscribers of this Institution has been 
held, The attendance was numerous and highly respect- 
able. The Rev. J. P. Lee, having been requested to take 
the chair, to read the 
for the past year, which it is needless to state 
teresting one, augu well for the future 
our manafactures. The number of pupils 


the School by the head establishment in London, both as 
regards pecuniary aid and the presentation of casts and 
books. Several wealthy inhabitants of the town have 
presented ; and the Birmingham Horticultural So- 
ciety had thrown open their grounds to the students ona 
simple recommendation by the Chairman of the Committee. 
Mr. Heaviside had retired in the interim, and had been 
succeeded by Mr. Murdoch pro ; and, finally, Mr. 
Clarke had been appointed pen Council in London. The 
Committee also expressed their satisfaction at the exer- 
tions made by Mr. Kyd, the Assistant Master. A lending 
library had been opened during the t year, from 
which the best results may be expected. Mr. Poynter, 
the Inspector, had visited the School twice, and expressed 
himse: highly satisfied with the arrangements. The 
modelling class had increased, and the Committee think 
they are justified, by the competitive specimens, in say- 
ing they consider the progress made in this department 
as promising. The Committee felt assured of the bene- 
fits arising ton the study of outline drawing. A firm 
foundation is thus raised on which to build; and although 
the progress of the students may, to appearance, be slow, 
there can be no doubt but that it is sure. The Com- 
mittee felt assured of the advantages to be derived, 
in a financial view, from the encouragement of design. 
This was proved by the communication and statistics 
supplied by C. H. Wilson, Esq., the accomplished Di- 
rector of the London School of Design, to whose kind- 
ness and ability the Society is under many and great 
obligations. He states as follows:—‘‘ The Bill for the 
Protection of Designs passed iu the year 1839. The fol- 
lowing list will show what has been the effect of this act 
with reference to some articles of metal. I allude par- 
ticularly to stoves and fenders. From the passing of the 
bill, September, 1839, to September, 1840, 393 patterns 
were registered. This number increased to 813, at or 
about the same season in 1841; to 1396 in 1842; to 9835 
by September 11, 1843; to 21,953 by September 30, 1845; 
and to 33,188 by January 22, 1846: that is, a sum of 
£99,564 has been paid to Government since the passing 
of this bill on the above-mentioned class of goods only.” 
The Committee had, however, to regret that the increase 
of subscribers had not been great; and that, notwith- 
standing the increased grant from the head School in 
London, a deficiency to a considerabie amount was due 
by the Institution to its treasurer. They felt assured 
that the uses and utility of such an Institution must be 
misunderstood, or it would be better supported, They 
felt assured of the immense benefits which would accrue 
to our manufactures by an enlightened artistic educa- 
tion such as was here supplied: not to speak of the 
study of drawing, as a means by which evenings might 
be pleasantly and innocently passed. The limits of the 
present building will not admit of the increase of stu- 
dents, and the contemplation of a denial to many, should 
increased liberality in the public not allow of an exten- 
sion of premises and accommodation, would be matter of 
regret. In reference to the competitive drawings of the 
students, we do not think in hemes 0 that they equal those 
exhibited last year; many of them were, however, highly 
satisfactory. In the outline specimens many fine good 
drawings were exhibited. In the chalk competition, es- 
pecially in drawing from the round, many of the speci- 
mens were distinguished by high excellence, and dis- 
played a thorough knowl of the manipulation of the 
crayon, and the effect at aut on the judicious applica- 
tion of light and shadow. The draw 4 exhibited by 
the lady students were also creditable. We cannot, how- 
ever, but regret that designs having for direct purpose 
their being applied at once to our manufactures were so 
few; and saving the three competition drawings for gates, 
and a design for an e ie furnished by a lady student, 
we are not aware of any. urely it would be wise to encou- 
rage this, viz.—designs or is which could be carried 
out by our iron-founders, lamp-makers, brass-founders, 
or silversmiths. The specimers of drawings exhibited 
prove that the mechanical p sis pletely mastered 
now for its practical application. The battle-ficld of 
nations will now be in the workshops ; and Manufactories, 
the Tariff, and Free Trade will lay us open to competition 
from quarters which we are at present but little aware 
of, echanical and chemi knowledge, powerful 
levers and adjuncts though they be, will oppose but a 
slight barrier to the inroads of f goods in which 
are 80 @ nt elegance and taste, results of judi- 
cious ng in the art of d . Wecan scarcely recon- 
cile the apparent indifference exhibited and noticed in the 
report as regards supporting the School with the avidity 
with which any design, new or novel, is picked up bymanu- 
facturers (whether such is really in good taste or no we 
[resumonettocag). It must be apparent that if the seed 
hot sown, no harvest can be reaped ; and a parsimo- 
in the matter of declining assistance to an 
the present is really inj us. But 
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It is impossible to close our notice wi 
our astonishment that the numerous and 
facturers of contribute so li 
tenance of this 1; 
fzom self-interest alone; bu 


ly 
aid; they are themselves deriving 
its progress, while they bestow 
is too bad; such conduct would jus 
the severest kind. 

EXHIBITION OF Works OF ART AT NoTTINGHam, 
—We direct the especial attention of our artist-readers 
to the advertisement which announces an intention to 
open an Exhibition of Works of British Art in the wealthy 
and prosperous manufacturing town of Nottingham; it is 
ctoange tons hitherto no attempt of the kind has beet 
made, although the locality is one which offers manifest. 
advantages—advan ch have been of late considere 
ably enhanced by the establishment of a branch of the 
Government School of Design, the Director of 
the Honorary Secretary of the rome J of Artists 
we now advert,—himself an artist 
We trust this experiment will be in all respects success~ 
ful; and that the laudable attempt to promote the cause 
of Art in a most important district will receive the earnest 
support of the Metropolitan artists—not only for their 
own interests (which it cannot fail materially to 
but with a view to extending the great principle of 
and social improvment of which Art is the safest and 
surest promoter. We have the pleasure to know Mr, . 
Hammersley (the Hon. Sec.) as a gentleman of considers 
able energy whose best exertions may be calculated upon 
to advance the objects of those who contribute, and who 
will ig: bg: most courteous attention to any communica- 
tions that may be made to him. 

NoTTrinaHaM SCHOOL oF Desian.—During the past 
month the annual mee of the Committee and friends 
of this Institution has taken fpnen The Mayor of Not- 
tingham presided, and we are happy to say the — 
Exchange Hall) was crowded to excess. We learn 
the Report that there has been a considerable increase in 
the number of the students during the past year; and 
that the present school-rooms are — inadequate for 
the present students, much less for humerous appli- 
cants for admission who are desirous of joining the Insti- 
tution. Another feature in to the students, is the 
fact of there being now on the books several who, to quote 
the words of the Re , ‘are of an age that gives 
assurance of a decided purpose to their exertions, and 
much good to the designs in the local manufactures may 
be expected ;”—and we may add are realized, ss we oe 
that a large majority of the pupils are already engaged 
the manufacture of the district, and many of them stand- 
ing deservedly high as designers. We ascertairi, likewise, 
that several applications have been made to the Master 
for young men whose knowledge of Art wo-lld ha | 
them for situations; and it is satisfactory to state 

found in the School, whose er:tire educa- 
been there obtained. The Report bears 


of valuable casts and prints. It is 
learn that since the last annual meeting the Cn 
ant has been renewed; and we cordially hope 
uring the next three years, for which the grant is gi 
there will be much greater evidence of the real : 
usefulness of the School than has been apparent uring 
the since its establishment. It is intended, — 
as there is suitable accommodation, to eontlie® ae 
for females, This is of the highest importance in 
tingham, as there are many thousand females employed 
in the district to whom education in Art would 
essential service. We are happy to find that the progres 
of the School is such as has induced the Provincial of 
cil to determine upon the immediate erection more 
vey school-rooms than a hE ape mes covapie’. 
his is most satisfactory, as n Fag mer = 
admission exceeds the number already on books 


During the the School has 
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We have no information to communicate to our 
readers relative to the position of this Society; mat- 
ters remain in statu quo. The Bill is still held 
back, although probably its fate will be determined 
within the next few days. It is not impossible that 
its fate may be materially influenced by contem- 
plated Ministerial changes. Under any circum- 
stances, we repeat our conviction that the Society 
will not be ABANDONED ; but that, on the contrary, 
it will proceed prosperously with or without legis- 
lation. Several petitions on the subject have been 
prepared in various parts of the kingdom, in Ire- 
land and in Scotland, and by the several Societies 
of the Metropolis; these will, of course, be laid be- 
fore Parliament. 


ADDITIONAL PRIZE SELECTIONS. 


Prizes or Two Hunprep Pounps.— The Dawn of 
Morning,’ F. Danby, R.A., £250. 


Paize or Etauty Pounps.— Lerici, on the Gulf of 
Spezzia,’ G. E. Hering, R.A. 


_PRizes or 8ixty Pounps.— An Interior,’ J. F. Her- 
ring, B.I., £84; ‘ Isaac of York,’ T. Clater, §8.B.A., £80; 
‘ Roslin Castle,’ H, J. Boddington, 8.B.A., £80. 


Prize or Firry Pounps.— View above Bridge, 
Monmouth,’ J. Tennant, 8.B.A., £52. 10s. 


Prizes or Forty Pounps.— Gipsies’ | Hi. J. 
Boddington, 8.B.A.; ‘ Folkestone From the st,’ J 
Wilson, 8.B.A., £50; ‘The Nest of Birds,’ G. Stevens, 
8.B.A., £50; ‘ Hungarian Goatherds,’ J. Zeitter, §.B.A., 
£50; ‘ The Arrival at a Dried-up Well in the Desert,’ H. 
Warren, N.W.C.8. 


Prizes or THIRTY PounDs.—‘ Street in Rotterdam,” 
W. Callow, W.C.8.; ‘ Gipsy Encampment,’ H. Jutsum, 
R.A., £40; ‘ View of Hastings—Sunset,’ J. Maule, R.A. ; 
‘ The Holy Family,’ J. M. Wright, W.C.S., £31. 10s. 


Paizes or Twenty-Five Pounps.—' Yes or No,’ J. 
W. Wright, W.C.S., £40; ‘ Tantallon Castle,’ J, Wilson, 
R.A.; ‘I do beseech you, play upon this Pipe,’ W. Lee, 
N.W.CS.; ‘The Watering Place, H. J. dington, 
8.B.A. £30; ‘Old Bridge at Avignon,’ W. Callow, W.CS., 
£30; ‘ River Scene—Holland,’ H. Lancaster, S.B.A., 
£40; ‘ Distant View of Sheerness,’ 8. Walters, 8.B.A, 


Prizes op Twenty Pounps.—* Lynmouth Bridge,’ 
W. Havell, R.A.; * Shoreham Bay,’ A. Clint, 8.B.A., 
£70; * The —e vy,” Party,’ J. D. Croome, 8.B.A., 
£31. 10s.; ‘From the Revelation, chap. xix., ver. 20,’ J. 
Stephanoff, W.C.S.; ‘ The Silent Welcome,’ A. Fri y 
W.C.8.; ‘Cart Horses,” &c., J. Dearman, R.A.; ‘ Hoe 
Deer,’ W. Barrand, 8.B.A., £25; ‘ Dutch Boat on the 
Beach at Yarmouth,’ H, Lancaster, 8.B.A.; ‘ Gipsy and 
Child” A. H. Taylor, N.W.C.8., £15. lds. 


Prizes or Firreen Pounps.— A Seizure in Tail,’ J. 
Bateman, 8.B.A,; ‘ Old Breakwater near Ryde,’ H. Lan- 
a 8.B.A.; ‘Cattle Watering on the Thames,’ J. 
. ilson, jun., 8.B.A. £20; * Magna Charta Island,’ C. 
ewer ag 8.B-A.; * Part of Stein Church, Prague,’ 8, 

rout, W.C.S.; ‘The Merry Maidens,’ J. Stewart, 8.B.A., 
£30; On the Rhine,’ G. Howse, N.W.C.8., £20; ‘ On 
He Wey,’ J. Williams, 8.B.A.; ‘Landscape with Cows,’ 
cca lanrmae, R.A.; ‘ Pilot Boat—Folkestone in the dis- 
w ce,’ C, Renting, W.C.8, ; ‘ The Dewerstone, Dartmoor,’ 


Paizes or Ten Pounps.— Portel, Coast of Boulogne,’ 
Ff dln, S.A ac Kin’ E Dagan BACK. 
- =. »5.B.A.; * iton,’ . We e 
£12. 128, ; * A Roadside Inn,’ E. Child, 8.B.A. : 








wildered by the glare and noise, the eous- 
ness and beauty—you fancy at times that the 
whole (London) world is rich and happy, that 
every creature keeps acarriage, and that the want 
and disease you once had faith in are hobgob- 
lins to extort money under false pretences ; that 
poverty is an impostor !—you are almost on the 
int of communicating this new creed to your 
fast acquaintance, when she entreats you for a 
subscription or a vote and interest for some fa- 
vourite charity, or even person; she talks of dis- 
tress, in her own gorgeous drawing-room, and 
ou find that ‘the cry” of want and destitution 
as been heard there, and as. sure as heard 
will be relieved—you learn that the high-born 
lady is only uncharitable when thoughtless, but, 
once fix her, get her to think of misery, and she 
hastens to relieve it—aecording to her fashion cer- 
tainly, but still to relieve it; want and destitution 
are kept out of sight in ‘the season,” yet their 
reality is impressed upon you, not only by tales 
and sermons, but by facts, by sho t shows 
—to stimulate the charity you a little time before 
disbelieved in. 

The streets were crowded early in the month 
of June by hundreds of little living creatures 
dressed in the quaint costumes of their several 
parishes, preceded by red-faced men with staves 
and bouquets, and well-dressed women, the 
teachers of poverty; and each child was an item 
of the great ‘‘ Charity Show” of ‘the season” in 
glorious Old St. Paul’s. You could not but lon 
to thrust the little pratng children and the well- 
dressed women, and even the red-faced men, into 
the omnibus, so that they, as well as yourself, 
might not be too tired to enjoy the sight, so full 
of young and important life. In a little time you 
are beneath the dome of St. Paul’s, the heat at 
90. The arena in the centre filled by the princes 
and nobles of the land, with tiers of seats reaching 
from the base of the organ. Beneath the dome 
benches were placed, ascending on all sides; an 
7 these, were ranged thousands of charity 
children—the little panting ers of our streets ! 
the girls occupying the lower, the boys the upper, 
part of the benches, each school having its ban- 
ner, or the plain crossed stick marked with its 
ward or parish, at the head of each division. The 
old grey dome of the Cathedral never looked to 
greater advantage than when canopying this vast 
mosaic of bright young human faces, each with 
its own world of feelings and sentiments, and yet 
how small an atom of the whole! And when they 
sung (these poor children!) there was something 
painfully touching in the rude harmony of so 


many child-voices—voices raised together 
It certainly is the grandest t in London 
and ought to be witnessed by all who love to feel 


se serous pentengs Of SBS See The after 

feeling is the only painful one, If these are the 

children of charity whom we have me ime mul- 

titudes of poor parents and little children must 

there be whom we have not seen! Let us not 

— this, either in theory or in practice; and we 
be better and happier for such memories, 


1846, 
wings, the best testi- A very t scene was witnessed in the Gar- 
sot the reciente and oficioncy of the Master.” ain CHARITY FESTIVALS IN LONDON. dens of Old to which we ventured to call 
- SI reat Naastachlp of ob Government THE SCHOOL CHILDREN IN ST. PAUL'S... some bee he Pree Pace ge ro 
School of Design—a circumstance much to be — THE BAZAAR IN CHELSEA GARDENS. fands of the Hospital “for the Cure.of Consump- 
He has, it , established in Manchestert of those | THOSE who wish to see the beauty and wealth of | tion and Diseases of the Ohest””; and this great 
cieel whe are wot considered cigble for admission | England's aristocracy ‘should visit London. in | call on the charities and sympathies of the rich 
into the Gorernment School. We believe there are few | June. No matter if the heat and dust be insup- | was a One a, 
gentlemen better qualified for this important task; and | portable—if no breeze come from the Se tine | “not to his right hand what his left 
trust he will be, as he deserves to be, eminentl anew | h you may be three hours in the hot and | hand ” sent, maps ge elegy of 
ful, The more Bchoole of pened — _ py ar Pree ns and yet not once round the | £500; sent £100; and the 19th, we 
have, the better; end there bs ae than they can do in | Park, where the heavy trees nod sleepily over the | are y to say, several “‘odd”’ hundreds have 
—— as aig pe oa brown turf;—no matter how you are crushed at | f their way to the treasury; and they will 
HALIFAX.—The Art-Union of Halifax has distributed | opera or concert—how oppressed by the eloquence | all be wanted, the entreaties or room and as- 
prizes; but they consist chiefly of copies of paintings | and heat at charity sermons of popular preachers, more the charity becomes 
and prints. The Society is conducted on a va tens or worn out by three or four parties on one night | known. Nothing could s the beauty of the 
seale ; and we — jy we a ro oe the Art. | —-@ London June is worth the toil, not only for | scene and the excellence A; the in 
Union of reat see ¢ the sake of the excitement, so varied as to prevent | the except, indeed, the heat of the . 
Gtaseow ScuooL or DestaN.—The annual report | fatigue, but for the knowledge you acquire of the | through which the ladies toiled at their. 
of this School has been made. It was opened, itappears, | mighty spri that keep great machine of | untired, to all appearance, by their exertions, 
on the 6th of January, 1845, in confined premises, and it | society in motion. As the season draws towards | Without, along the roads, wherever they 
was soon found necessary to purchase the adjoining pro- | a close, various proverbs impress themselves al- | could obtain it. under shelter of the trees, were 
porty,and enlarge tne ine cnlargement, 349 male and 27 | most unconsciously upon the mind ;—you learn | crowds of carriages, and long stripe of't* eabe" 
female students were admitted. The total income for the | that “all is not gold that glitters’”—you are as- | —the drivers fast aleep-the horses hanging 
r 1844-5 was £1314. 6s. Lid., and there was a balance | tonished, and then disgusted, with the mammon | their weary heads—the footmen — 
hand of £336 13s. 7d. Stress was laid on the efficient worship, and cannot understand for a time how it | themselves with their laced hats; 
manner in which Mr. Macmanus, the Head Master, had | j, that persons without birth or talent, or an over- | within evinced no symptom. of this . suffer-: 
discharged the duties of his office. abundance of what plain, simple souls call “ : thronging about the stalls, some of which 
a character,’”’ are thrust into high places, and keep | boasted a far more ambitious of “ toyery " 
there, at all events for ‘“‘a season”—you are be- | than Bazaars are to The tentof 


papier 
Jennens and Bettridge, of 
stall in particular was rich in the 
castings of Coalbroo ; the 
of Messrs. Copeland and Garrett ; 


i 
: 


M! aoe wed Hodsor’ t Bieeaine : 

r um an oO j 

— —s ap 1 nae jp in cr mds 
ere was an picture. 

of Nell G e ont "Charles tI., painted for the’ 


chari r. E. M. Ward, and purchased almost’ 
reanies By d by William Jackson, —< Birken-. 
head; acharming sketch in oils of fruit, by our 
great fruit-painter Lance, another erous gift 
to the institution ; three drawings fy Prout, two 
of which were immediately ag ag by 
Mrs. Gordon of Naish, another by Mr. Philip Roge ; ' 
and two of Mr. Jutsum’s tendoempete 
There was an abundance of very htful draw- 
ings, but those we have mentioned were framed—~ 
an scm he Pare , and the best means of pre- 
serving works of Art from injury. There was more 
than the usual supply, both as to quantity and qua- 
lity, of ladies’ work ; and all reasonable and satisfac. 
tory to the purchasers, for the fair sellers “ 
change” and + nducted their business in the t 
spirit, anxious <o sell, but not to take advan’ 

of their customers. The tents were furnished: 
Mr. ington, and the other ts were 
under irection of Mr. Belshaw, of Manchester, 
who managed to conduct all things to the entire 
satisfaction of the directors, of the committee, and 
the company. 

We have only one regret, that, in addition to 
the two days for which half-a-crown entrance was 
ye e was not, as on a former 
a when the more humble but not less zea- 
lous friends of the institution could be admitted 
for a shilling. As it is, however, ip contemplation 
to open the new Hospital in less than a month, 
WE BELIZEVE A BAZAAR WILL BE HELD WITHIN 


pts at Chelsea were above £2000; and 
several “ ” hundreds, as we have said, have 





since found their way into the treasury. 























THE LATE B. R. HAYDON. 

Tux terrible circumstances connected with the 
death of Mr. Haydon will be known throughout 
before this j is in the hends of its 
We record melancholy event with in- 
tense sorrow. Much as we have differed from him 
-—gomewhat as we have blamed him—he will have 
few more sincere mourners. It would be ill done 

—before the ve has closed over his 
to speak of his faulte, or to note the errors which 
induced a life of le terminated by a fright- 
c ; but it w be still more culpable to 
state that the embarrassed career and un- 
end of this man of ius are to be ac- 
for without attribu — fate ~~, to 
ignorance, lect, or y of patrons. In- 
deed, the few facts connected with his appal- 
flee death ene = which we are bound to offer 
aremark, In the Letter which Mr. Haydon left to 
his bereaved—we had written deserted—wife, he 
alludes to a check for £50 received but three days 
jously from “the private purse’ of Sir Robert 
Fes; we envy Sir Robert his feelings, and offer 
homage to his generous heart—who could find lei- 
sure—at the very moment when occupation of the 
severest and harshest kind pressed upon him, and 
his own mind must have been more harassed than 
perhaps it ever had before been—who could find lei- 
sure to listen to and relieve the wants of a sufferer. 


would ever hear of—is a set-off 
against a seore of party-victories and a hundred 
arena-defeats. In wri of the death of Thomas 
Hood, whose bed he made calm and 
trustful, we of Sir Robert Peel as a ‘‘ great 
statesman with a good heart.” It is a pure light 
upon this dismal scene to know that he did much to 
avert a terrible calamity from another man of genius 
and his homestead. If in this case his generosity 
failed, who shall say how often, under similar cir- 
cumstances, it has successful ? 

It is, then, a relief to know that the fate of 
was not hastened by the pressure of im- 
want, for this £50 had not been expended ; 
, no doubt, disappointment—and the 
stare of poverty, hard to endure at any 
Sat expt ab wheb ane angyresnes OF 
prey Aad eave his awful end, 

tempted to leave his family to war with 


. 
It cannot be concealed that Mr. extents whole 
course of private and professional life proceeded 
under erroneous bo ogea po he oe 
always expecting too much, and surely obtain 
too title. His career is a full vebumnes while the 
tyro should carefully study; but he should study 
it with a thorough know of many circum 
stances, which do not at first appear, and under 
a pridance of an ex and considerate 
; adopting the old warning proverb :— 
“ Learn to be wise by others’ harm 
And you will do full well!” 
We feel it a solemn—although painful—duty to 
warn the young in the world, and in Art, last 
despair, or even discouragement, in ering 
this unhappy artist's career, from its commence- 
ment to its close. We shall next month have 
much to say on the sad subject. Between genius 
and madness, 


“ What thin partitions do the bounds divide!" 


We are sure that public sympathy will afford 
the poor, though needful, consolation to the 
widow and the hans he has left; whatever 
were his mistakes, Mr. Haydon was a great move- 
ment in Art; the sifted legacy of his Lectures 
will be to the future an invaluable boon; in him 

us was combined with knowledge, and know- 

with energy; we have their practical results 

n his writings even more than in his paintings— 
both may, in many ways, TRAcu. 

* The following is an extract from his whic’ 

Pelee Be a oot oem ev 
“4 "* , the r 
. T have called on ihe writer, who is A ptm deny 
te give me time. I came home under 
of sorrow, ht, anxiety, and antici 
to my te under an irritable in- 


. I went on with my 

¥ atits effects, but, my brain 

1 into a deep slumber, from 

ao hour. I awoke cold, the 
picture.” 
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TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


Tur Wetitncton Statve.—Preparations, it 
will be seen, are in active progress for the recep- 
tion of the Wellington Statue on its intended 
pedestal—the arch > ee een ep em 
respect to the propriety o te, enoug 
om seal thr resolution is the sic jubernus, sic 
volumus of that body, ever omnipotent, and too 
often sans eyes and sans ev —a committee. 
From first to last this hyper-colossal work has 
been in progress and suspension during something 
more than six years, having been a in May 
1840; and it is now nearly ready to remov 
from the studio of Mr. Wyatt to its ‘“‘ pedestal.” 
It is now all put together in the pit in which it 
was cast piecemeal, and is only waiting for the 
completion of the — on which it is to be 
removed entire to Hyde Park-corner. Although 
every precaution has been taken to keep it as t 
as possible, it still weighs forty tons: the precau- 
tions to be in the construction of the car- 
riage to convey with safety such a work may, there- 
fore, readily be men . The vehicle has been 
designed by Mr. Wyatt, and is in course of con- 
struction. The spokes of the wheels will be ten 
inches in diameter. It is not yet known how it is 
to be drawn; it has been proposed Wy artillery 
horses—by the horses of the household cavalry— 
and by the men themselves of the Duke’s regiment. 
The horses of the artillery might draw with suffi- 
cient steadiness, but covery horses are out of the 
question—certainly the most manageable draught 
would be that of the men. It will be a month 
fore the scaffoldings at Hyde Park-corner will be 
ready. In anearly number we shall give a minute 
description of the statue. One most astounding 
circumstance in regard to this statue, although one 
that has been passed over without comment of any 
kind, is its enormous cost. For that single figure 
no less asum than £30,000 isto be expended—asum 
nearly equal to that which the country paid for the 
Elgin Marbles! or to that which was asked for the 
entire Houghton Collection—a collection which, if 
the ems could not then afford to purchase it, 
George IIL. ought to have secured to it, by pur- 
chasing it out of his privy purse. Thirty-six thou- 
sand pounds for that glorious collection! Why, the 
price was a mere bagatelle! But George III. was 
the patron of Benjamin West. For any single 
work of Art thirty thousand pounds is a very large 
price, unless it be one incrusted over with large 
accumulations of celebrity and fame, which, with- 
out any Ean to it, is not the case with 
Wyatt's. it, however, even a very superior 
production of Art in itself, it will be fatally in- 
jurious to the arch at the corner of Grosvenor- 
place, should it be hoisted upon that structure, for 
which, though he did contemplate embellishment, 
the architect certainly did not imagine that a 
colossal equestrian figure would ever be thought 
of. Neither does Mr. Wyatt himself seem ori- 
ginally to have had an idea that his ‘ Wellington’ 
would be so disposed of, or he would, by mode- 
rating the scale of it, have proportioned it to the 
dimensions of the arch. Not only could he have 
obtained the exact admeasurements from the 
architect, but could have consulted with him as to 
the maximum of size that could properly be allowed 
for the figure. In fact, that maximum was already 
determined by the height of the attic, which seems 
to be the utmost ever allowed for figures placed 
upon the upper part of a triumphal arch. 

PANORAMA OF THE BATTLE oF SoBRAON.—The 
pencil of Mr. Burford has been transferred from 
the sunlit shores of the Bosphorus to the sandy 
banks of the ae whose waters were so recently 
stained with the blood of thousands who perished 
therein. The war in India was an event of vital 
interest to this country, and therefore the last 
great struggle which brought it to a termination 
may be considered a fitting subject for pictorial 
representation ; yet we have our doubts whether 
such scenes, however well treated, are those that 
afford much gratification to behold. In passing 
from the room where the ‘ View of Constantinople 
is still to be seen, to that which contains the 
‘ Battle of Sobraon,’ one is painfully struck by the 
contrast these pictures exhibit: the one, parched 
and sanguinary, torn and trampled down by the 
rush of contending armies—the other, peaceful 
almost to solitude, fresh and beautiful in its 
serenity; the atmosphere of the one hot with the 
din of battle, and tumultuous with the cries of 











British 

readful havoe 

of the retreating foe. The whole scene 

by the country of the Punjaub stretch. 

ing along into a far-distant horizon. Mr. Burford 


has succeeded in giving to this portion of his pie- 
the 


ture a truly beautiful aérial effect; indeed, 
whole of the panorama is worked out with great 
care and skill, and must form an attractive ex- 
hibition. Mr. H. C. Selous has most ably 
him. We understand that the sketches from whicl 
the work was painted were ed by 
officers t in the engagement; there is no 
efore, of the representation being a 
correct one. 
DaGcuEsReotyre Portraits.— The 
ments which science and skill have bro 
bear on this inte art become al 
more and more manifest. We have duri 
few Py: months recorded our fayourable ; 
of the several specimens submicted to us by 
parties who are known as the most s 
pastors of this extraordinary invention; we 
ave still to notice its advancement as shown 
some portraits we have recently seen by M. 
By ani us contrivance in ge ag 
duri time of sit for the 
Claudet is enabled to y various effects of 
ight and shade on the face, by this means 
aying the features in their natural relief; 
fi ure is also taken in its proper position, 
¢ inverted as it used to be b ae 
ut the greatest improvement of all we consider 
the beautiful colouring which M. Mansion (an 
artist associated with M. Claudet) has 
in giving to his portraits. This is 
means of the hair-pencil, the same as if 
confess we 


on paper or ivory. We had no 
the possibility of producing anything so 

and elegant on a metal plate. pictures cal 
searcely be distinguished from the most 
finished miniatures for delicacy and effect, 

with regard to the accuracy of F 

they, of course, far surpass the most 8 

efforts of the pencil alone. They are, truly 
undoubtedly, works of Art, or we should rather 
characterize them ast ¢ beautifal resulte of Nate 
and Azt eoestined ; they may be ualled, but we 
scarce ey can be su . 

Mapa sr Lonp Hanpmxcn—A 3 ar rs 
been recently str a mr. U. Se 
Adams—in honour of the gallant. soldier whose 
conquests in India, followed rapidly by peace 
have obtained for his country so muc true 
and veritable service. “Sir He sate to Mr. | 
Adams a short time before his os 
England. The likeness is remarkab y good , 
head is finely expressive of generous firmness 
happily blending for aie mo me 

appily blendi lorce with 
verse Lb a composition designed to comments 
the appointment of the gallant a 
pewinee genes of india—s ton 

e was ex and justly, to keep in its 
the sword he had so worn as to have 
imperishable renown. Minerva is exhibit 
the olive-branch to a fore eee warrior 
weapon lies at his feet i with 
design > conceived F. the h ont bevel « 
spirit: the anatomy shows so b 
the Goementin are introduced with judgment 


exquisite skill. As the work of the aRTisT, Me™ 
fava, the medal is entitled to the highest praise; 
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| to know that every day large sums of mo: 


as an example of die-engraving it has been 
a Sr Ea ts say conte , and by only one 
in this, The production appears ata fortunate 
moment : it will be coveted es ially by the brave 
officer’s many gallant companions in arms, but to 
the public it will be an acquisition of very 


great interest and considerable value. 


Cartoons oF RAFFABLLE AND CoRREGGIO.— 
We gave some time ago an account of the cartoons 
executed by Correggio for the decorations of the 
Cathedral of Parma, which are now in the pos- 
session of Mr. Herz, No. 11, Great Marlborough- 
street, who has determined on publishing them in 
lithography, of the size of the originals. We have 
had an opportunity of seeing some of the copies 
which have been made preparatory to drawing 
them on the stone, in which the spirit and cha- 
racter of the originals are most successfully imi- 
tated. On the publication of the lith we 
shall notice them at length. Mr. Herz the 

rietor of three fragments of a cartoon by Raf- 
hele, which were long known in the collection of 
Count Fries, at Vienna. One of the fragments 
contains three heads, and the others, two each ; 
they are those of the cartoon ‘ Feed my ym 
They are merely the heads, for which Count 
gave two thousand ducats. 


InreER10R DecoraTions,—We learn that Sir 
Lionel Goldsmid is decorating in encaustic one of 
the rooms of his mansion, upon which he means 
to expend a thousand pounds. The work has been 
undertaken for him by—an eminent upholsterer ! 
In the name of common sense, we why will 
not such gentlemen reaig | artists, of 
persons the deface where they pretend to 
rate? Cases of this kind are now of frequent oc- 
currence ; application is made to Mr. B. or Mr. 
C., who readily undertakes “the job,”—and how 
does he accomplish it? By cutting pages out of 
a few old or modern books, sticking them together, 
making up a pretty picture—and there is the 
design ! Care to harmony he has none; uni- 
formity of style is a matter of no moment; but it 
is essential to pick out a variety of pretty bits and 
find an artist who will not spoil their effect by 
giving too much of his own work. We shall consider 

is matter more in detail ere long. It is grievous 
are 
paid to “ decorators,” who might as well 
thecaries for any knowledge of Art they me 


Portrait BY Sir JosHva Reyrnonps.—Lady 
Holland has bequeathed the portrait of the Duke 
of Bedford, by Sir Joshua, to Lord John Russell, 
grandson of the Duke. 


Imtration oF Orn-MORLU.—We have had an 
opportunity of inspecting, at Mr. Moore’s, Bishops- 
gate-street, some specimens of gilding in imita- 
tion of or-morlu, which equal, if the not sur- 
pass, everything of the kind we had before met 
with. bine Kence of equestrian figures executed 
with exceeding richness of colour, and in appear- 
ance as solid as a mass of metal. By the peculiar 
process adopted in the manufacture, we are as- 
sured that they are not liable to tarnish or lose 
their brilliancy from exposure to the air and dust— 
an effect which such works are most frequently 
subject to. They would make elegant, yet not 


costly, ornaments for the drawing-room. 


| eallled upon a picture-dealer in 





Caution.—A few months ago, a —_ 
an 

requested him to go down to his seat in —+—shire 
to clean and arrange a number of pictures that had 
been in disorder for many years. The dealer did 
80, and, at an interview with his loyer, said, 
“The fact is, my lord, these are trash; you 
must weed your collection, and send them to 
Christie’s.” The suggestion was adopted; the 
pictures were sent to Christie’s, oad Oe dealer 
who gave the advice bought at the sale, by his 
emissaries, the whole lot of the said pi 





—ex- 

ceptseven. This fact speaks for itself. 
Parintrna tn CoLours.—The - ournals in- 
form us that a Mr. Adams, of Philadelphia, has in- 


vented a machine by which an riya colours 
are printed at one impression. , The plan is some- 
what like that of a ruling machine. The ink 
fountain is divided into sections, capable of en- 
largement or diminution, or of 

ment, at pleasure. This discovery, if proved to be 
correct, will prove very valuable, and will effect a 
Great saving of time, and consequently of expense, 


—_ 


inasmuch as it has hitherto been necessary to take 
an impression of each colour separately. 


Starve or Prince rae mens i 4 hear that 


Mrs. Thornycroft has commenced model for 
the statue of Prince Alfred, to be executed in 
marble for the Queen. 


Mr. Becxrorn’s Prcrvrks.—Some of the late 
Mr. Beckford’s choicest pictures and books are, 
it is said, to be shortly removed to Hamilton Palace. 
The Duke of Hamilton is building for their 
tion a spacious and elegant library at Dalkeith, 

the old state apartments, to be 
“ The Beckfordean Library and Tribune.” 


Wimsiepon Parx.—One of the most beautiful 
and healthful of the localities which surround the 
Metropolis is about to be “ ” for the 
erection of “‘ detached villas.” There is no situa- 
tion—not to say within a walk, but within a ride, 
S capsteilly eouslpets sho weighip. oonpueiinn 
t over ity 
of houses, above which it stands at — 
elevation; the smoky atmosphere cannot reach 
it; it is placed far away from the din of busy 
multitudes, yet it seems to command their 
movement. The views are of the truest ° 
cee ee ge | the glories of ages collected in 
the finest city of the modern world; while the 
prorans seen in all directions, is of un- 

interest . Wimbledon and 
esthill Parks—for both are joined in this arrange- 
ment—formerly, and not long ago, belonged to 
the Earl Spencer and the Duke of Sutherland; 
= were planted at immense cost, and laid out 
with great taste; Nature had given to the ground 
those graceful undulations, without which the 
peeeeennere ten m and a rich 
— oleae space water—a charming 
od sad ove eight deamon’ 
to improve and give t to 
Sena adveatindhs. ea 4a be difficult to 
find any where in broad England a site with so 
many and such varied advantages. The “ patri- 
cian trees’’ and the “ plebeian underwood” flourish 
in rich profusion under an at once 
and salubrious. We refer to an advertise- 
ment, inserted elsew for the particulars of 
to made; and we have 
much pleasure in introducing the subject to our 
readers, very many of whom it cannot fail to 
t. 


interes 

Tue Art-Unton ANNUVAL.— Mr. Spriggs is 
preparing his second annual volume, which will 

tly surpass the first. We have seen some of 

the specimens, which are of much excellence. 

Proposep Free Exurerrion.—A circular has 
been issued—but unaccompanied by any names— 
intimating that a plan is in 
large rooms and opening a 
Works of Art,—the expense to be defrayed by the 
artists who occupy the walls, Altho —— 
spectus is well and sensibly written, we 
we have little hope of its leading to any practical 
results. We shall probably have to consider the 


subject at greater length at no distant period. 

threatened—a circumstance for = regret. A 
i “ Frank 

Sec.,” containing si ch 

The following is the pith of the allegations 


INsTITUTE oF THE Frne Ants.—The 
tion of this Society is somewhat more than 
circular has been issued 
Howard, Chairman,” and “ ¢. E. 
Council, on the part of some “‘ Special 
to which these two gentlemen 
the governing body—in reference to “ a club” :-— 


the 
room and coming 
down ins body tlnhy ery icin ata 
and deliberative character of the Institute.” 

No doubt there will be an answer to this singu- 
lar document; and judgment should, therefore, be 
suspended. 
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comprehensive inquiry ae ne 

appeared on the subject, commences with tl 
pre which is iguees cal the Latin 
t may thus ought a more 
: claimed for the Highland 
merited; but it must be borne in 
Gael ie not less attached to the 
than the Arab whose fashions 
little for nearly two 
is gath from the Roman 
bitants of Scotland as perly | 

first century of our era were acquain 

ufacture of sailcloth, and conse-— 
other p ; but for a | 
of costume is in- | 
ous. The eleventh | 

ws the Highland garb in a 
similar to the general costume 
period. The Serpe a | uare 
countries is the plaid of the Gael, 
obvious that the kilt descend- 
traditional even from the 
, the same time were worn by 
earlier by the Gauls and other 
man monuments, the 
’ the modern trews, Among 
the mantle of the ancient 
described by Tacitus and 
Montfaucon, the plaid was often 
ering of the body, belted round the 
manner latterly called the “ breacan- 
heilidh,” with the lower part reaching to the 
the upper drawn over the shoulders and 
upon the breast. The jerkin, or jacket, 
, Was an arrangement of later 


leet were ted by shoes or bus- 
hide railed" curan” and “ calpachan,” 
head by a small conical bonnet called 

bioeraid.” There seems at this early 
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to have been a greater similarity in the 
nations different languages, and 
apart, than can be very readily 

er for. description of the early High- 
will strike those who have given 

to the subject as very like that 

the Gauls in imitation of the Romans : 

there was the tunic worn both over the bare le 

and bracce, and there was the mantle an 
rotect the head. The 


the 
the bardo-cucullus to 
distinct illustration of the common habit 
the Scottish clans is to be found in the “ Nor- 


of us Barefoot, in which 

in 1 that monarch returned 

i h the Hebrides. 

He and many of adopted and in- 

troduced into Norway the dress worn y the Scot- 

tish islanders—a mantle and kirtle, the “ breacan” 

and “ falluinn,” or plaid and tunic of the High- 

landers and Irish, the legs being uncovered as 

among the earliest xons. From this 

characteristic he acquired the surname of 
Barefoot or “' Bareleg.”’ 

In 1715 the ordinary habit of the Highlanders 
as described by Marshal Keith, was “ composed 
of two short vests, the one above reaching only to 
their waist, the other about six inches longer ; 
short stockings, which reach not quite to their 
, nd no hes; but, above all, they have 

of the same stuff, about six yards 

. they tie about them in such a manner 

it covers their thighs and all their body when 

fri} , omens it is fixed on their 
. leaves their right arm free.” 

by Prince Charles Ed- 


Se EEET 


lace ; and 

laced in the 

ving the seams laid with gold 

. Im each he wore the white cockade deco- 
rated with the cross of St. Andrew, and the white 
rose badge with a small diamond coronet. 
When , a8 he often did at the head of his 
+ he was y armed with 
’ two pistols inlaid with silver at 
and on his shoulder the splendid silver- 

targe now in ion of Cluny Mac- 

, the the chief of Clan Chattan 

1744. On he wore the trews and 
shoulder plaid y of the white or royal 
In full the latter was made of rich 


| only to say that the instructions 





» with the yellow cords woven in gold ; the coat 


was of crimson velvet; the belts of gold lace; the 
brooch ef gold, enriched with precious stones ; and 
the purse of blue or crimsom velvet, embroidered 
with gold and silver, hung with gold cords and tas- 
sels, and mounted with a gilt check-top, the semi- 
circle of which was filled by the ro arms, and 
supporters richly chased circumscribed below 

by a line of silver fringe. e 
The letter-press of this very valuable work is 

assisted by numerous well-executed lith graphs, 
descriptive of the progress of the costume from 
the earliest time to its present form. The draw- 
ings for these plates are thirty-one in number, 
and have been made by the authors of the work in 
a manner faithfully to represent the feeling of the 
ancient relics and the spirit of the more modern 
portraits: for there are among the persons repre- 
sented—The Marquis of Montrose, Macpherson of 
Clunie, Earl of Sreadalbons, Rob Roy, Prince 
Charles Edward, Sir James Macdonald, Sir Alex- 
ander Macdonald, &c. &c. Indeed, throughout 
the treatise every authority seems to have been 
consulted which could in anywise contribute to its 
value, and insomuch as to leave nothing to be 
brought forward in any work which might at any 
time succeed it. 

Tae Art or Fresco PAINTING, AS PRACTISED 
BY THE OLD ITALIAN AND SpaNisH MASTERS, 
&c. By Mrs. Menraririeip, Translator of 
Cennino Cennini. Publisher, Giiprn. 

The favourable reception of this lady’s translation 

of the treatise of the quaint old Italian painter has 

induced her to proceed farther in her inquiries on 
the subject of fresco ; and, on looking through the 
book now before us, we find it entitled to the re- 
spect and consideration of the profession, inas- 
much as it is the result of deep research pursued 
in a manner to warrant the confidence of those to 
whom fresco is a subject of inquiry. Ona matter 
of such difficulty it may be said that the labours 
of no one are of any value unassisted by extensive 
practical experience; but, when we say that it is 
the purpose of this lady to lay open the methods 
of those whose names are authorities to which 
artists of all times have bowed in deference, all ob- 
jection on the part of practical efficiency must be 
set aside. The writers of whom she speaks are 

Theopilus, a.pv. 1000 — 1300; MSS. in the 

Bibliothéque Royale, 1431; Cennini, 1437; 

Alberti, 1485; Vasari, 1547; Guevara, 1550— 

1557 ; Borghiai, 1584; Armenini, 1587; and Ces- 
des, Pacheco, Pozzo, Palomino, and Mengs, at 

ater periods. Besides the sound and valuable in- 
formation conveyed in extracts from the great 
authorities in the art, we have numerous curious 
and interesting passages speaking of the sayings 
and doings of men whose names are among the 

ape in the art. Jacopo da Pontormo kept a 
iary of his progress in painting the frescoes in 

8. Lorenzo at Florence, from which we extract a 

little of the commencement: it serves to show 

how much work he was accustomed to get through 
in one day:—“ On Sunday morning, the 11th of 

March, 1554, I dined with bonaiien Wednesday 

evening, the 29th, I ate almonds and painted 

figure which is over the baldhead. * * # 

The 30th of January, 1555, 1 began the loins of 

that fi ure which is lamenting over the child; the 

lst, inted the slip of linen which encircles 
them. The Ist of February 1 painted the drapery 

above; on the 5th I finished it; and on the 6th I 

painted those legs of that child which are here re- 


that 
o 


i 


| presented. Th i 
Sceaiiicel tn the werk before | P e 4th, I painted the head of the 


figure above which stands thus,” &c. &c. 

We have more than once entered at length on 
the practice of fresco-painting ; it is not, therefore, 
necessary that we should do so again. We have 
ere laid down 
are most comprehensive, embracing the observa- 
tions of every valuable authority on the subject. 
Seitect Views of the Rock and Forrness of 

GrpraLtar. By Captain J. M. Carrer. Lon- 

don: Batty, Broruens. 


This work, announced in our last number as forth- 


coming, is now before us, and fully justifies the 
opinion we then expressed of its merits from the 


no common interest to every Englishman whose 
feelings are awakened by the military prowess of 
his countrymen. From the earl part of the 
eighth century, when a body of Saracens under 





| their charge, I 
ae | examples of the different styles of doanng 
specimens we had seen. Gibraltar is a spot of | 


| sections, writing an 


| conventio 
matters to which a mere 

the command of Tarif took possession of this key | wilt waite thea: 

to the Mediterranean, up to the last and most | to practise. 


memorable siege of the plage (then in possession 
of the English) commen: in 1779, by the com- 
bined forces of France Spain, Gibraltar has 
been the theatre of valorous deeds by conten 
armies, and still continues “ the watch-tower 
modern times and nations.” It is the event 
last referred to which will cause Gibraltar to 
occupy a conspicuous place in the annals of 
our country’s warfare, For..nearly four years 
did the veteran Elliot y defend the 

inst @ force of.forty thousand troops, 
protec by batteries of two hundred pieces 
of heavy ordnance, besides a naval armamert 
of forty-seven sail of the line, and an im- 
mense flotilla of smaller ships and gunboats, 
Captain Carter, therefore, has rightly edicated 
his work to the United Service of Great Britain, 
every man of whom must feel an especial interest 
in the place. Gibraltar, though a rock, is by no 
means deficient in scenes of picturesque beauty, 
as these clever drawings abundantly testify. They 
are fourteen .in number, with appropriate de- 
scriptions. The scenes depicted are varied: they 
have been selected with much a and a 
due regard to pictorial effect; are drawn and co- 
loured with artistic skill, and with a truthfulness 
that cannot be questioned. We would particu 
larly point attention to the ‘ Commercial Square 
and 7s at * The Ma vue Be 
tery,’ ‘ The Saluting Battery,’ ‘ Euro ‘ass,’ 
s The Mediterranean Battery’ (a fine, 
sketch), ‘ Southport and Prince Edward’s Gate,’ 
and ‘ St. Michael’s Cave.’ A singular and novel 
effect is given to this last subject (the most re 
markable natural curiosity in the rock), be fay 
forating the card-board whereon the is 
mounted, so as to re t the manner in which 
the cave is occasionally lighted up. The dra 
have been very carefully lithographed by Mr. 7. 
C. Dibdin ; indeed it is evident that no expense 
has been spared to render the work worthy of the 
high patronage bestowed upon it. 


A Gorpe To Picrortat Art. By H. O’Nets 
London: Rowne8y, Drito0N, and Co. 
This is a little work of an elementary character, 
well suited to such students of Art as are not within 
reach of a drawing-master. The writer, ha 
had much experience in teaching, purposes (86 
as it may be done by words) to communicate that 
knowledge which a student in Art would require 
to know from a master. He treats of the use of 
the lead pencil, chalks, and water colours, the 
capabilities of these materials, and their a 
cation; the proper method of compounding tints 
in accordance with the system of our best painters; 
and gives much useful information on the subject 
in a simple and comprehensive form. 
SPECIMENS OF ANCIENT AND MODERN BINDING. 
By C. Tucker, jun. Part I. Published at 
33, Bloomsbury-street. 
This book, of which we have here the first part, is 
calculated to be exceedingly useful, not only in 
improving the binder’s art, but in reference to 
many classes of manufacturers, to whom it con- 
veys valuable suggestions for improvements. It 
is produced in a very elegant form; the ex 
being printed in colours and gold; the mo 
being copied chiefly from the library of the British 
Museum. We shall have other opportunities of 
noticing it; at present we augur well of it in all 
respects, 


A Hanpsoox ror MAPPING, ENGINEERING, AND 
ARCHITECTURAL Drawinc. By B. P. WiLMs, 
C.E. London: J. WEALE. 

The number of railway schemes now before the 

public has called into active employ a host os 

engineers and draughtsmen, to whom Mr. 

Handbook will prove a valuable assistant, by 

ing them every requisite information on the various 

sokiatte with which it is necessary should 

ale themselves acquainted. Much valuable 
will also be saved to those having pupils 

as the work contains BR 


mapping, engineering, and surveying ; 

Rone’ writing sad lettering, both plain snd 
ornamental ; facsimiles of working dra 3 oe 
signs used in the delineation of maps; 


the learner easily to comprehend and 
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